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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
— 

NGLAND has been saddened by a great disaster. Early on 

Monday morning the Ministry received a telegram from Lord 
Chelmsford, commanding in South Africa, which announced that 
half the third column of the force invading Zululand had been sur- 
prised by the Zulus, 15,000 strong, at a place called Insandusana, 
ten miles beyond the Tugela, and had been destroyed to a man, 
thirty officers, 570 Europeans, and 500 natives falling together. 
The lst Battalion of the 24th Foot had been annihilated, losing 
its colours; while the great convoy of supplies it was appointed 
to guard—102 waggons, 1,000 oxen, two guns, 1,000 rifles, and 
250,000 rounds of ammunition—had fallen into the enemy’s 
hands. The Zulus had lost 3,000 men. It had become neces- 
sary for Lord Chelmsford to retreat, and the remaining three 
columns had been ordered to retreat also, as he would be com- 
pelled to await reinforcements from England before renewing 
operations. Private accounts raised the number of officers 
killed to forty-nine, including twenty-one in command of 
native levies, and declared the situation of Natal most serious. 
The cause of the catastrophe is explained elsewhere, but we 
may add here that military opinion strongly condemns the dis- 
persion of the force, which enabled Cetewayo’s officers to attack 
each column, and indeed fragment of column, in detail. 





As soon as the news was known, the Cabinet met, and it 
was resolved to take the most energetic action, and double the 
force at Lord Chelmsford’s disposal. A battalion at the Mau- 
ritius had already been sent for by Lord Chelmsford ; orders were 
sent to the 57th, in Ceylon, to sail for Durban; a requisition for 
any disposable troops was telegraphed to Bombay, and seven in- 
fantry regiments and two regiments of cavalry now at home, 
with artillery and engineers, were warned for service in South 
Africa. Transport was engaged from the great Steam Companies, 
andthe supplies fora small corps d’arniée of 8,000 men were ordered 
from the arsenals. It is believed, however, that three weeks 
must elapse before the last reinforcements are fairly on their 
way, and it will be two months before they are actually on the 
Tugela, although 2,000 men—800 now at the Cape, 800 in 
Ceylon, and 400 in the Mauritius—will arrive much earlier, 
pethaps before the 25th of this month. Lord Chelmsford’s force 
is believed to be strong enough to protect Natal, but still there 
s extreme anxiety, as six weeks will have elapsed between the 
disaster and the landing of the first reinforcements, and as the 
Zalus may break through the British line and ravage the colony, 
forcing all colonists to retreat upon Pietermaritzburg and Port 
Natal. Most of the young colonists fit for service are in the 
field already, and the remainder can hardly do more than gar- 
nson the cities, and protect the districts indispensable for the 
collection of supplies. It is possible, however, or probable, that 
the Zulus, instead of attacking Natal, may pour into the Trans- 
vaal, where they have long wished to acquire territory, or may 
quetly await our next attempt to advance. 


It is useless to shut our eyes to the possibility that we may 
be on the eve of far greater disasters in South Africa. All the 
native tribes but recently subdued may accept the massacre at 








Tnsandusana as a signal for insurrection, which might thus cover 
all our dominions, from the Transvaal almost to Cape Town. In 
that case, we should have South Africa to reconquer, and should 
be for a time paralysed for any other effort. It is, however, 
still more useless to expect an emergency of this kind, which, 
like a general insurrection in India, might arise at any time, or 
be postponed for half-a-century, or never occur at all. States- 
men cannot act in expectation of earthquakes. The great pro- 
bability is that the malcontents throughout South Africa, 
Natal excepted, will wait for further defeats, and so outstay 
their opportunity ; and the only duty is to be prepared every- 
where for quick action, should a new calamity occur. It is quite 
clear that our weak point everywhere—and this is not revealed 
for the first time—is a sufficiency of light cavalry, organised 
upon some plan a little less elaborate, costly, and inelastic than 
the present. Except in India, we are wanting in Cossacks, and 
the Indian regiments seem unavailable beyond its borders. We 
want a few regiments which can move quickly over long dis- 
tances, and enable our commanders, at all events, to know 
something about an alert enemy’s movements. We always 
break down at the same point, always devise a reform, and 
never carry it out. 


On Tuesday next Mr. Dillwyn, M.P. for Swansea, will move 
to submit the Civil Service Estimates to revision by a special 
Finance Committee, composed—not in any partisan fashion,— 
of the men most interested in finance on both sides of the 
House, before they are submitted to the House, in order that 
the House may come to the discussion duly informed beforehand 
of the nature of the chief issues that arise uponthem. We trust 
this motion may at least be very seriously discussed by all those 
who have the financial credit of the House of Commons at 


heart. It is a most urgent case. At present the discussion of 
these Estimates in the House is a pure farce. The House 
does not check the votes in any way. It does not 


even succeed in securing that the Parliamentary officers 
of the Government who are responsible for these esti- 
mates, shall have given due consideration,—or any con- 
sideration,—to the objections raised by those who understand 
the matters affected by the votes. This is the sort of thing 
that goes on:—A few Members, who know something of the 
character of particular votes, put amendments on the paper. 
Thereupon these votes, as “opposed votes,” are not taken in 
their order, but put off to a “convenient season,” as the 
Government say. Only the unopposed votes, about which 
nobody in particular knows anything, are taken in order. Then 
the opposed votes come on late in the Session, when the House 
is getting impatient, and when probably large sums have already 
been voted on account. The Financial Secretary for the Treasury 
gets up, makes a polite speech, regretting he has not been able 
wholly to master the question in debate, but promising to look 
into it before it comes again before the House; and then the 
critic is coughed and fidgetted down. And that is the respon- 
sibility of Parliament for the Civil Service Estimates ! 


Parliament reassembled as arranged on Thursday, but the 
first night’s proceedings were very tame. Their main 
interest, apart from the catastrophe in Zululand, consisted 
in the disclosure that the Ministry had nothing to dis- 
close. As we anticipated last week, they are not going to 
settle the Catholic University question in Ireland, or the 
County Suffrage question at home; still less to plunge 
into the Chat Moss of Protection, or the muddy morass of 
Reciprocity. Lord Beaconsfield and Sir Stafford Northcote 
each delivered a diluted Queen’s Speech, in which they mourned 
over her Majesty’s 24th Regiment, commended in just terms 
the heroism of the defence of the post at Rorke’s Drift; 
announced effective measures for reinforcing Lord Chelmsford ; 
restated their belief that the, Berlin Treaty would work; 
showed that Cyprus was worth Lovinns stated obscurely that 
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they should leave Afghanistan as “independent” as possible ; 
and promised a number of very ordinary administrative Bills, 
the most important being the County Boards Bill, the Criminal 
Law Consolidation Bill, and the Bankruptcy Bill,—useful, but 
not very exciting measures. Their plan evidently is to await 
the expected attack upon their foreign policy, and hamper 
themselves with as few measures as possible,—a plan liable, as 
we have just witnessed, to derangement from the unforeseen. 








Lord Granville in the Upper House indicated that the Oppo- 
sition would by-and-by seriously attack Sir Bartle Frere, as 
having by his viewiness brought on this war in Zululand; 
and Lord Hartington insisted strongly in the Lower that the 
action of Government in Afghanistan must be thoroughly ex- 
plained, pointed in strong terms to the dangers which will arise 
in “ Eastern Roumelia,” and ridiculed the reforms granted by 
the Sultan under the Anglo-Turkish Convention; but topics for 
debate were rather indicated than handled by the Opposition. 
The only positively new statement made was by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, as to the expenses of the Afghan 
war. He declared that the Indian authorities were in 
favour of throwing the expenses of the war on India, but an- 
nounced that he intended to relieve them by lending them two 
millions from the British Treasury, without interest. He will, 
of course, explain the reasons for that singular and unprece- 
dented proposal, which, unexplained, seems to break through a 
great administrative dogma—that India is to pay her own way— 
in order to make her a present of twopence-halfpenny. The 
entire saving to India will be, at the outside, £80,000 a year,— 
about a tenth of the charge which Parliament has unintention- 
ally and unconsciously thrown on her, by repeated additions 
of twopence a day to the pay of the British soldier. It seems 
a childlike proposal, but of course may be justified by some un- 
known emergency. 


M. Grévy has lost no time in settling the military difficulty. 
General Gresley has removed Generals Montaudon, Bourbaki, 
Bataille, Cambriels, Deligny, Douay, d’Aumale, and du Barrail, 
from their commands, appointing three of them, however—the Duc 
d’Aumale and Generals Deligny and Douay—Inspectors-General 
of the Army, to advise the Ministers of War. He has replaced 
these officers by Republicans, among whom General Farre is the 
best known, and thus placed all the great commands in the 
hands either of friends of the new system, or of obedient soldiers. 
These orders, which are strictly legal, all the displaced officers 
having served for their three years’ term of command, render a 
coup @ état against the Republic nearly impossible, except in the 
single case of the Assembly passing some law offensive to the 
entire Army. It is not likely even to propose one, and the 
changes will give to Parliament a sense of security against 
military violence such as it has not enjoyed since the days of 
Louis Philippe. We can only hope that its security will 
diminish instead of increasing its tendency to extreme counsels. 


From the accounts received of the French Ministry, it would 
seem that M. Léon Say, the Finance Minister, is the chief 
strength of the party opposed to any advance of protective 
duties, and disposed decidedly to lower them ; while M. Wadding- 
ton, the Prime Minister, leans to Protection, and M. Jules 
Ferry, the new Education Minister, who has just entered the 
Cabinet, is a very thoroughgoing Protectionist. For the prssent, 
the French Radicals are throwing their weight into the Free- 
trade scale, and it is probable that M. Gambetta, who is bent 
on seeing France materially prosperous under the Republic, 
favours this policy. At the same time, the Socialists, with 
whom the Radicals are more or less identified, are not in the 
least Free-traders at heart, and hence the prospect of Free- 
trade there is not very safe. Even the wine-growers,—except 
in the Bordeaux region,—complain that their poorer wines 
are not let in as easily as they should be even to countries 
like England, and they are not a little inclined to try the plausible 
nostrum of reciprocity, True economic ideas are seldom 
grasped by the mass of the people ;—economic confusions being 
so very much easier to catch up. 





The German Emperor opened the Reichstag on Wednesday, 
in a speech of some importance. The Members are informed 
that a measure for increasing the disciplinary powers of Parlia- 
ment will be brought forward, that a Treaty abolishing the 
5th Clause of the Treaty of Prague has been concluded, and 
that the Emperor will “employ the power of Germany” to main- 


4 : ° 
is finance. The Government is anxious, says the Emperor 


reduce the subsidies to the Empire paid by its ¢o e 
States, and thereby enable them to take off pressing taxes, ang 
to secure this end, it must raise:an Imperial revenue "Tap 
likewise of opinion that our economical. aetivity in its entine 
range has full claims to the support which legislation jp the 
matter of taxes and customs can give it, and which in the 
countries we trade with is given, perhaps, more thap is 
needful. I therefore hold it to be my duty to string 
for this end, that at least the German market may--favou 
national production as far as this is consistent with og 
united interests, and that accordingly our Customs legislation 
may again return to those approved principles whereon th 
prosperous activity of the Zollverein reposed for nearly half, 
century, and which have been essentially abandoned in og 
commercial policy since the year 1865. Iam not able to per. 
ceive that substantial results have accrued from this ¢ 

our Customs policy.” This means that the German 

ment has seriously decided to revert to a policy of general Py. 
tection, which, according to a declaration of Prince Bismarck 
to the agriculturists, will include corn. 


Shere Ali has not gone into Russia, after all. A telegram 
from the correspondent of the New York Herald at Tashkend— 
a Pole, we believe—dated 7th inst., announces that the Ameer 
is unwell, and remains at Mazar-i-Shereef, near Balkh, and aban. 
dons the journey to Tashkend. Another telegram, of a previou 
date, February 4th, gives a report of a conversation with 
General Kaufmann, in which that great officer stated distinetly 
that Russia would not oppose even if the British annexed alt 
Afghanistan, including Herat, though, of course, “ the 
alone can decide the future.” It will be remembered that this 
is precisely what Baron Jomini conveyed from the Emperor to 
our Chargé d’ Affaires in the beginning of the controversy, aad 
is evidently the steady policy of Russia, which does not want 
Afghanistan, but does want that the two Empires should 
become conterminous. 


The First Lord of the Admiralty, Mr. W. H. Smith, made an 
effective speech to his constituents on Tuesday, which chiefly 
turned on Sir W. V. Harcourt’s recent attack on our new acgui- 
sition of Cyprus, and he read a long letter from Sir Garnet 
Wolseley on the climate and value of Cyprus. For this defenge 
he was called to account again by Sir W. V. Harcourt, in the 
House of Commons on Thursday night, and again replied to 
his assailant, to whom also Colonel Stanley, as Secretary for 
War, offered some rejoinder in connection with the fever which 
had attacked the troops. From the whole discussion, we am 
disposed to gather that Cyprus is not very healthy, but thata 
perfectly healthy station for troops can be found on a plateau 
some 5,000 feet high; that Famagosta is not a good harbour 
but a respectable roadstead, which, at the cost of £150,000, may 
be made into a safe roadstead for as many ships-of-war as her 
Majesty is likely to want there, though it would take a vast 
deal more to make it into a true harbour; and that it has this 
advantage over Malta and Gibraltar,—that cattle can. be fed 
there, and in that way a commissariat organised, while thisis 
impossible on the bare rock of Malta. On the wholy 
though the Government are by no means so pleased with their 
acquisition as they try to seem, no doubt the place may be 
useful, if we ever have a great war on hand on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, which we trust we never shall. In any case, 
Cyprus is a brand snatched from the burning, an island reseued 
from the desolation of Turkish rule. 


The making of “faggot-votes”” in Midlothian for the pur 
poses of the Conservative struggle with Mr. Gladstone has beet 
going on with extraordinary spirit and unscrupulousness. Its 
interesting to observe that amongst the faggot-votes thus 
created, of which the Scotsman of last Saturday gives a list, 8 
one in the name of “Edward Stanley Hope, barrister, @ 
London ;” and that the Times of Tuesday week contained the 
announcement that “the Queen has been pleased to appoint 
Mr. Edward Stanley Hope, barrister, to be Junior Charity 
Commissioner for England and Wales, in the room of Mr. 
Longley, who has been promoted.” We do not suppose that 
this promotion is Mr. Edward Stanley Hope’s reward for pro 
moting a Conservative success in Midlothian. But we do say 
that it would be more fitting if an embryo Charity Commit 
sioner would not engage in political work of this very dubious 
kind. It is hardly a guarantee for impartiality in dealing 





tain peace in Europe; but the principal subject of the speech 





with charitable trusts, that a man should, in the interests of 
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Seay younger to defeat the natural working of the electoral 


party, _ We wish we could think that all the faggot-votes in 
es had been created on the Tory side. No doubt that 
je the case with the great majority. But a few, we regret to 
pelieve, have been manufactured in like manner by the partisans 
of the Liberals. 
The explosion on board the ‘Thunderer’ is declared by the 
Committee of Inquiry to be thus explained :—“ That the gun, 
ing missed fire wher loaded with a battering charge, was 
again loaded with a full charge, and fired with ‘both of the 
éharges and the projectiles in the gun at the same time.” This 
explanation is almost more difficult to believe than any of the 
jonsly suggested explanations, though as the Committee 
ive their explanation without any sign of doubt, we suppose 
have sufficient evidence. If it be true, the blunder 
probably took place thus:—The guns are loaded, not in the 
turrets, but on the main-deck. When a gun is fired, 
the muzzle is depressed, so that it points down to the 
main-deck. If one of the guns missed fire, the captain of 
the turret may possibly have had both his guns depressed into 
the loading position, intending that the one which had gone off 
should be reloaded, but that the one which had not gone off 
should have the charge rammed home. Then those who loaded 
from the deck may have supposed that both guns had gone off,— 
of one they would have heard the explosion,—and reloaded both, 
without proper communication with the captain of the turret. 
If this be the explanation, certainly the negligence was very 
gross. But it is none the less a kind of explanation which re- 
lieves our fears for the future, as negligence so gross may easily 
be avoided. 


Mr. Gladstone in lecturing last Monday on Dr. Hook,—the 
late Dean of Chichester,—and in delineating his great talents and 
great virtues, yet described him as naturally a regular John Bull. 
“Sixty years ago it was the duty of every Englishman to hate the 
French,” and “ Dr. Hook, wishing to do his duty as an English- 
man, hated the French.” “It was part then of every English- 
man’s creed to hate the Pope, and Dr. Hook hated him also.” 
“He had prejudices of that kind, but they were all upon the sur- 
face, and his character was such that had either a Frenchman or 
the Pope ever stood in any need in which Dr. Hook could have 
helped him, he would have done so, with all his heart.” Thatisa 
finetype of character, and capable perhaps of more successful work 
than characters of less easy prejudices; but it is hardly the most 
spiritual type. These strong prejudices imbibed from the social 
atmosphere, are resisted by men the roots of whose sympathies 
go deeper and depend more directly on spiritual standards of 
life,and accordingly we doubt whether, noble as Dr. Hook's 
life was, it was one of the most truly religious type. It was 
rather that of the devoted servant of duty,—plain, transparent, 
disinterested, courageous, unwearied,—than of the highest type 
of religious teacher. Dr. Hook was a John Bull, and John 
Ball, with many excellent qualities, can hardly be justly con- 
sidered great in spiritual discernment. 








Lord Hartington made an effective speech in the Liverpool 
Theatre yesterday week,—one for which the extreme Conser- 
vative organs, like the T'imes, have severely attacked him. One 
of his chief points was that that feeling of panic concerning 
Russian aggrandisement which the foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment has represented and expressed, is to a great extent obso- 
lete, a policy of 1854 rather than of 1879. A great deal has 
happened, said Lord Hartington, to strengthen the counter- 
poise to Russian influence since 1854. Since then the German 
Empire has been created and the Italian kingdom has been created, 
and even Austria, though she has lost territory, has gained in 
material prosperity. “We never had amore equal balance of power 
than we have in Europe at the present time.” ‘“ Do you sup- 
pose for a moment that it is for the interest of Germany, or 
Austria, or Italy that Russia should ever be allowed to obtain 
pre-eminence and overwhelming power in the east of Europe or 
on the Mediterranean?” Then Greece, Roumania, and Servia 
have grown up since 1854, and assumed a very important posi- 
tion as hindrances to Russian ambition; and our true policy 
should have been the reverse of what it was, should have been, 
namely, “to foster the growth and encourage the development of 

rising nationalities.” Lord Hartington further said that 
the new imperial-military policy of England could be success- 
fully based only on a conscript army, and he was much mistaken 
if the constituencies did not declare decisively against any such 


now seems,—that the “little wars” then upon our hands would 
tax our resources far more than was to be expected. And Tues- 
day’s news has sadly fulfilled his prediction. 


Lord Claud John Hamilton, in addressing his constituents 
on the same day at King’s Lynn, ventured on a few de- 
lightfully broad assertions. After panegyrising the conduct 
of the great Afghan campaign (where we have only twice 
met with military resistance), he declared that “not a single 
shilling had been spent unnecessarily, not a single life had been 
lost where it could possibly have been averted.” Lord Claud 
Hamilton had just as much evidence for that as he would have 
had for the same assertion about the Zulu campaign, which he 
would hardly, we think, make now. And then Lord Claud 
began to swagger about Mr. Gladstone’s utter failure to convince 
Parliament. Probably the great Zulu disaster will have the 
effect of taming the Conservatives, and diminishing that appear- 
ance of fullness of bread which was, till within the last two or 
three days, making them wax fat and kick. If so, they will cer- 
tainly have some reason to thank Cetewayo for arresting them 
in the full career of their pride of party and office. 





It is a comfort to see that Mr. Hunter Rodwell, Q.C. and 
M.P., the tenant-farmers’ Conservative Member for Cambridge- 
shire, has been addressing the farmers at Ixworth on the sub- 
ject of Reciprocity, in a strain of the utmost manliness and 
simplicity. We could wish that our respected correspondent, 
the Rev. Archer Gurney, had listened to that speech, in which 
case he would hardly have addressed to us the letter we publish 
to-day. Mr. Rodwell took the true line,—that for economical 
purposes, the world should be considered as virtually a unit, 
where it is always expedient to get what you need in the region 
which is relatively the most advantageous for that special pro- 
duction, whether that region be outside the bounds of what is 
called the nation, or not. Mr. Archer Gurney, on the other 
hand, if we understand him rightly, would try to compel every 
separate nation to produce for itself at least a great part of its 
supply of necessaries, whether or not it could buy them at a 
much less cost by producing other articles, in the making of 
which it had more advantage, and by exchanging these for the 
necessaries it had ceased to produce. How far is this process 
of reduplicating the area for the disadvantageous production 
of necessaries, to go? Are Holland, and Switzerland, and 
every petty German State not yet effectually assimilated to the 
German Empire, to do likewise, and to cease to do so the moment 
the name and form of political independence disappear? Mr. 
Gurney is not so clear as he thinks himself. At all events, the 
Cambridgeshire tenant-farmers, as taught by Mr. Rodwell, will 
not be taken in by any of these pleas for an artificial disturb- 
ance of the natural division of labour among the different 
territories of our little planet. Mr. Rodwell ridiculed rather 
well the mutual attempt of rival States to harass each other 
into Free-trade, by setting individually the example of pro- 
tective duties. 

Sir John Lubbock has made out that ants do not recog- 
nise ants of the same nest by any sign or pass-word, 
though he thinks it impossible that in the case of nests con- 
taining 100,000 each, all the ants know each other individu- 
ally. The way in which he disproved the sign or pass-word 
theory was exceedingly ingenious. He took pup» from various 
nests, and gave to some of them attendants from their own nest, 
to others, attendants from a different nest of the same species, 
so that if they were taught any sign or pass-word, the ants 
thus brought up would know the sign of their nurse’s nest, and 
not that of their own, except when the nurse had been taken 
from their own nest. Then he returned some of them to 
their own nest, some to their nurse’s nest. The result was 
as follows:—Of pupe brought up by friends, and returned 
to their own nest, none were attacked, but all welcomed. Of 
pupz brought up by strangers (of the same species), and returned 
to their own nest, 37 were welcomed, and only seven were ap- 
parently attacked; but of these seven, Sir John was doubtful 
in three cases. Of pupx brought up by strangers of the same 
species, and put into the nest of those strangers, none were 
welcomed ; all 15 were attacked. Hence, ants of the same nest 
do recognise each other, but not by any sign or pass-word,— 
probably by some smell, or other sense quite unknown to us. 
The whole series of these experiments of Sir John Lubbock’s 
are most interesting, and we hope he will some day embody his 
studies in an essay on these highly intellectual insects. 








Policy as that. Lord Hartington predicted,—but too truly, as it 


Consols were on Friday 96} to 96}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 
THE DISASTER IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


ETEWAYO has justified Sir Bartle Frere’s rash policy thus 
far. The Zulu King has shown that he possessed an 

army which could at any moment have swept Natal clear of its 
usual garrison, and probably have extirpated the white in- 
habitants of the colony, reducing the British Government to 
the necessity of a regular and complete reconquest. He had 
a most formidable weapon in his hand, and there was no 
reason to believe that whenever he chose, he would abstain 
from using it. The more carefully the accounts of the terrible 
disaster suffered on January 22nd are studied, the more clearly 
will it appear that the Zulu King controls an army formid- 
able even to British troops, an army which can march, which 
can be divided, which can manceuvre secretly and rapidly, and 
which can struggle on for hours against serious losses 
from the British fite. In this view, our success in de- 
fending the “post” at Rorke’s Drift seems to us almost 
as ominous as our terrible failure in defending the “ camp” 
at Insandusana, ten miles in advance. Three thousand Zulus 
attacked this post at Rorke’s Drift, just on the native side 
of the Tugela, which was defended by 80 Europeans, under 
Lieutenants Bromehead and Chard, and although the assailants 
lost 370 men—more than a tenth of their foree—they con- 
tinued their attacks for twelve hours, and were still attacking 
when Lord Chelmsford’s return with the relies of Colonel 
Glyn’s column relieved the gallant band from insupportable 
pressure. That incident—comparatively a minor one, though 
so honourable to our arms—throws a flood of light upon the 
great disaster, showing clearly and most ominously that it 
is in the open, on the march, that the superiority of the Zulus 
in numbers tells with most terrible effect. Lord Chelmsford, 
who, on the 12th January, was at Rorke’s Drift with Colonel 
Glyn’s column, on the 21st or 22nd reached Insandusana, a place 
ten or twelve miles in front, the rate of marching through a 
country without roads, when hampered with immense con- 
voys drawn by oxen not having, it is stated, exceeded a 
mile a day. Leaving half the 1st battalion of H.M.’s 24th 
Regiment, some 500 strong, with 500 natives, commanded 
by twenty-one European officers, a few engineers, and a 
battery of artillery, at this point, to guard his huge cara- 
vans of supplies, Lord Chelmsford and Colonel Glyn, compara- 
tively unhampered by baggage, pushed forward twelve miles 
to reconnoitre. The Zulus, who are clearly well informed 
of all our movements, took this opportunity to display a 
portion of their force, and the officer in command of the 
camp, possibly fearing an interruption of communications 
between himself and Lord Chelmsford, possibly only in hope 
of an easy victory, most injudiciously marched his force a mile 
and a half out to attack the enemy. Lord Chelmsford says 
he was “ enticed out,” and the only “enticing” possible was a 
false hope of victory. The Zulus, overjoyed at their chance, 
then revealed their full numbers, surrounded the little army, 
and in spite of a desperate resistance, which the breech-loaders 
made most deadly to the assailants, 2,000 of whom are said 
to have fallen, and which must have been cool as well as 
gallant, for the guns were spiked, slaughtered the British 
almost to a man. From 500 to 600 non-commissioned 
officers and privates, with twenty-eight officers, whose 
names are known, died on the spot, together with the 
500 natives, and the twenty-one as yet unnamed officers 
selected to organise and command them. The camp, of 
course, fell into the hands of the Zulus, with half the stores 
of Colonel Glyn’s column, 1,000 rifles, and 240,000 rounds of 
ammunition for them. The colours of the 24th Regiment 
were lost, the guns were taken, though previously spiked, and 
in fact, when Lord Chelmsford returned, the force left in camp 
was represented only by the dead, while the Zulus had dis- 
appeared with the convoys. If this had not been the case, Lord 
Chelmsford would have rescued his supplies and have chastised 
the victors; and in his telegraphic despatch he mentions 
neither, but states that he retired towards Rorke’s Drift, 
where he arrived only in time to save the detachment there 
stationed, which had been fighting for twelve hours against 
3,000 Zulus. Deprived of its supplies, and so considerable a 
portion of its force, quite half its Europeans, Colonel Glyn’s 
column could only retreat; and Lord Chelmsford gave up 
the invasion, ordered Colonel Pearson’s column, which had 
also been attacked, but had beaten off its assailants, to re- 
cross the river, and intends to stand fast behind the Tugela 





— ——aa 
until reinforcements can be obtained. The invasion has beep 
defeated, and turned into a defence. 

This disaster is the greatest, and may prove the most 
serious in its consequences, sustained by our arms sgingg the 
massacre in Afghanistan. We were beaten at Chilliang 
where the 24th was destroyed even more completely than jn 
the present calamity; but the defeat had no Consequences, for 
it shocked Lord Gough into a due use of his scientific app. 
ances; and at Goojerat the Artillery splendidly avenged the 
Cavalry and the Line. We have been repulsed twice or thrice 
with severe loss in the Maori wars, but the Maoris defen 
stockades, and do not follow up advantages either with 
rapidity or skill. These Zulus attack, instead of defending . 
they outmarch us hopelessly ; they can cross and recross rivers - 
they can deceive our commanding officers ; and there is no pay 
tainty that Cetewayo’s army, flushed as it will be with triumph, 
enriched with spoil, and freshly armed with the captured rifles 
and ammunition, may not break through the line of the Tugela 
get fairly behind Lord Chelmsford, and spread devastation 
through the colony, the inhabitants of which, be it remem. 
bered, are Zulus, belonging formerly to Cetewayo, and jy 
local belief as likely to join the invading host of theis 
tribesmen as to aid the twenty-five thousand British colonists 
toresist them. We say nothing of the danger from the Kaffirs 
or other native tribes of South Africa, and especially those of 
Caffraria, who can invade Natal from the south, for it jg 
useless and embarrassing to dwell upon such chances, If all 
the bees stung at once, gardening would be impossible; but 
they do not sting. The Zulu war is serious enough in itself 
to justify the most strenuous efforts on the part of the Govern- 
ment, and even precautions which events may show to hare 
been unnecessary. We cannot leave immense British posses. 
sions at the mercy of a chief who, when remonstrated 
with for massacring women, orders more massacres; and 
till Cetewayo is conquered, Natal and Transvaal are virtu- 
ally at his mercy. Even if he does not devastate Natal— 
and he may yet receive some severe check— it will be neces. 
sary to reach Ulundi, his “capital” or royal village; and 
we may judge from what has already occurred, and from 
Secocceni’s successful resistance to Lord Chelmsford, what kind 
of enterprise that will be. It will take, first and last, nearly 
as many men and as much treasure as the Abyssinian war, 
and our main quarrel with the Government in their present 
action is that they even now appear to underrate the task 
which Sir Bartle Frere, with his sanguine rashness, so terribly 
undervalued. Her Majesty’s 57th Regiment, now in Ceylon, 
will, of course, obey Lord Chelmsford’s summons with 
an alacrity not altogether sorrowful, although they were 
just returning home, active service being always acceptable. 
Seven more battalions of infantry are under orders from 
England, but they are said to be each only 800 bayonets strong, 
so that the total force of infantry will not exceed 6,500 men, 
and will not all arrive for five weeks at least. Lord Chelms- 
ford’s complaint originally was that he had not sufficient 
cavalry, and he repeats this in a sort of proclamation to the 
colonists, in which he declares that he has “no real cavalry,” 
and must depend upon mounted Volunteers. Nevertheless, the 
Government send him only two regiments, say, 800 sabres,—a 
force which, if we are again to move in columns, is utterly 
insufficient. Lord Chelmsford, if he is still to retain the 
command, will require at least 2,000 sabres; and we should 
have thought it quite possible to despatch a regiment from 
Bombay, a regiment from Madras, and one of the four regi 
ments of Sind Horse, who will go anywhere, from Kurrachee. 
Even with 10,000 men in addition to those on the spot, and with 
no further disaster to break the spirit of his native allies and 
harass the Earopeans—who like fighting, but not defeat—the 
Commander-in-Chief will have a serious campaign before him, 
as serious, though in a different way, as if he were fighting ® 
European foe. We cannot waste regiments and brigades as the 
Awericans did. We have to utilise a small though perfectly 
organised army, and even victory is for us dearly purchased, 
if detachments are “annihilated,” and whole battalions left 
without an officer to command. We must conquer with- 
out destroying our limited military resources in the. effort, 
and to do this, it is necessary that we should be strong 
enough to deprive the enemy of all hope of success. The 
Zulus are savages, but they are savages who know 
how to die, who are not appalled by our breechloaders, 
and who have the numbers and the recklessness to expend four 
for one. When they cross a river, they do it by wading and 
swimming in masses together, and they always get across, 
though, writes Lord Chelmsford, they usually lose a certala 
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pepe 
namber in the effort. Men who will do that, and can use 


rifles, would be formidable, even if they were not defended by 

e of the most difficult countries in the world,—a country in 
which sandy, stony desert is variegated by immense patches of 
nearly impenetrable “ bush.” ; 

We have said nothing of the policy which, with a great 
European war still possible, and an expedition into Central 
Asia actually on our hands, has made this diversion of our re- 
sources imperative, for this is not the moment for that dis- 
cussion. We are defeated, and in presence of defeat it is 
useless to criticise or to lament. But the events seem to us, 
gs seen in their broad outlines, to confirm fully the opinions 
we have already expressed,—that a war with Cetewayo was ulti- 
mately inevitable, that the justice and expediency of seizing 
this oceasion must depend on evidence still to be furnished, 
and that Sir Bartle Frere and his military advisers have com- 
menced a serious task with a most inadequate supply of men. 
The plain truth of the matter is that a policy so high-handed 
as that which the present Government professes, however 
insincerely, to follow, cannot be carried out without an army 
which, as yet, we do not possess. 





THE MEETING OF PARLIAMENT. 


HERE is very little to be said about the opening of the 
T Session, except that it has been opened, and that the 
Majority manifest a certain indefinable but unmistakable 
change of tone. The disaster in South Africa has impressed 
them, and they have ceased to be exultant. For the rest, the 
Ministry were apologetic rather than aggressive, and the 
Opposition inclined to condole rather than attack. Neither 
Lord Beaconsfield nor Sir Stafford Northcote attempted to ex- 
tenuate the calamity in Zululand, the Premier speaking of 
it as “a great military disaster,” and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer describing it as “a serious military misfortune ;” 
and neither attempted to conceal that the emergency would 
call for great effort and considerable expense. Sir Stafford 
Northcote, indeed, intimated that he must shortly have a War 
Budget. Lord Carnarvon, though-not agreeing with Sir Bartle 
Frere as to the opportuneness of the invasion, indeed disagreeing 
with him, generously defended the Ministry he had left, by 
stating that eighteen months since Cetewayo’s attitude was such 
that he himself had been compelled to consider the propriety 
of war,and to make some preparations for it; while the Oppo- 
sition recognised fully that Sir Bartle Frere had invaded 
Zululand very much on his own responsibility, for reasons 
not yet known, and in opposition to distinct warnings and 
even orders from the Colonial Office. The attack, so far 
as there was one, was directed to the insufficiency of the 
forces originally despatched to Lord Chelmsford; and upon 
this point the explanation was halting, the Under-Secretary 
for War, Lord Cadogan, producing formal despatches, and not 
stating clearly whether more urgent private requests for cavalry 
had or had not been forwarded. The Ministry stated that 
reinforcements would be forwarded at once, many of them 
suiling next week, and both parties appeared satisfied with 
their extent—8,000 men of all arms—and with the energy dis- 
played by the Departments. Parliament, in fact, avoided the 
discussion of the causes of the disaster, to hear and approve deci- 
sive measures for the restoration of British authority and prestige. 

There was much that was satisfactory, but little that was 
exciting, in this attitude ; and on all questions but Natal the 
Ministry and their opponents were alike a little dull. Lord 
Beaconsfield, of course, declared that the Treaty of Berlin was 
working itself out,—though he knows that neither Austria, 
nor the Southern Bulgarians, nor the Greeks, nor the Ar- 
menians are contented with the fulfilment of the clauses 
Which affect them; and defended the Sultan for not securing 
order, on the extraordinary plea that he had to maintain 
309,000 troops, with whom, one would think, order might be 
sufficiently maintained. He passed a high eulogium on Sir 
Henry Layard, who, being his own special agent, he of course 
described as ‘a political opponent ;” and lamented the illness 
which called Sir Henry away from functionsin which, in his judg- 
ment, he had so splendidly succeeded, but in which, in other 
judgments, he has failed at every possible point. He then 
diverged to Afghanistan, and uttered a sentence evidently 
carefully arranged, for it was repeated by Sir Stafford North- 
cote in the other House, in which he stated that “ her Majesty’s 
Government have the satisfaction of feeling that the object of 
their interference in Afghanistan has been completely accom- 
plished. We are now in possession of the three great high- 
Ways which connect Afghanistan with India, and it is our hope 





that those highways will always remain in our possession. We 
have secured the object for which the expedition was under- 
taken, and we have obtained that frontier which I hope and be- 
lieve will render our empire invulnerable ; and we have attained 
that object in a manner which will trench as little as possible 
on the self-government and independence of Afghanistan.” 
Considering that we hold the key of the Afghan capital, 
Jellalabad, and the nearest Pass, that of the Peiwar, and the 
most fertile province, Candahar; that no peace has been 
made; and that the Ameer’s lieutenant, Yakoob Khan, still 
formally defies us,—this announcement is, to say the least of. 
it, enigmatical. It may mean that the Indian Government 
is not going further, but will remain on the defensive, or it 
may mean that we shall retain only the Passes ; but in either 
case, its accuracy must be dependent upon the action of the 
Afghans, who have as yet neither fought, nor yielded, nor 
commenced negotiation. The Opposition might well ask, as 
Lord Hartington did, for definite information as to how much 
territory the Government intended to keep; and remark, as 
Lord Hartington also did, that the invasion had been a little 
too successful, for it had “annihilated” the State. Real 
debate on this subject was, however, postponed by consent; and 
on home subjects the discussion was of the most languid kind, 
the most notable point being the repudiation on all hands of 
any design to introduce any measure of Reciprocity, and the 
formal abandonment of the rumoured project of settling 
the Catholic University question, an abandonment which 
the Liberal Leader regretted, as the Conservatives had so 
many advantages in proposing a settlement of the dispute. 
The Government has no new or great measure of home politics 
to propose, and no administrative measure greater than a 
reform of the Mutiny Act,—which will not, however, interfere, 
as the Times alleged, with the control of Parliament over the 
troops ; a Bankruptcy Bill, a County Board Bill, and a Criminal 
Law Consolidation Bill, which will be almost as valuable as a 
Code. The Session, in fact, opens quietly, and though it will 
present many burning subjects of debate, will do little for 
legislation, and nothing to change the position of Ministers 
before the country. Their reputation depends, as before, upon 
the principles, the progress, and the results of their unsuc- 
cessful anti-Russian policy in Europe and Asia. 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL ON LORD LYTTON. 


HE Duke of Argyll’s shell is a very formidable shell indeed, 
but it is fired somewhat too late in the day to proluce 

the sort of confusion and demoralisation which it might well 
have produced, if the Duke could have delivered the sub- 
stance of his last three hundred pages* from his plac> 
in Parliament in the December Session. The popular 
judgment on passing events is necessarily framed on very 
flimsy materials, but for all that, it is apt to be none the 
less irrevocable when the moment for modifying it is passed. 
Public opinion seldom consents to go back on an issue 
which it has once discussed. Nothing, we suppose, could 
be much less weighty than the kind of evidence on which 
most men made up their minds whether they approved 
the Afghan policy of the Government, or disapproved it. But 
having committed themselves, their minds are no longer open 
toconviction. Of those who are on the side of the Government, 
hardly any will read the Duke of Argyll’s book. Of those who 
are on the other side, very few will read it. And yet, except 
Lord Halifax, Lord Lawrence, and Lord Northbrook, no 
Member of either party had half the fullness of knowledge on 
the chief subject in debate which was possessed by the Duke 
of Argyll, who was the Minister for India between the end of 
1868 and the spring of 1874, during the greater part of Lord 
Mayo’s and a great part of Lord Northbrook’s adminis- 
tration, and during all the Conferences held at Umballah 
in 1869, and at Simla in 1873. And clearly the Duke 
of Argyll is a far greater master of the art of political expo- 
sition than even the ablest of the great Indian authorities 
whom we have named. If evidence went for much in deter- 
mining the set of public opinion, no contribution hitherto made 
to the public judgment on the Afghan war would be nearly so 
important as the last three hundred pages of the Duke of Argyll’s 
new book,—pages full of relevant facts, of powerful and lucid 
criticism on those facts, and of political inferences which 
seem to us almost as certain as the facts themselves. 
The argument comes too late for any but the purposes of 
the political and historical student. But for all who really 





* The Eas'ern Question. 2 vols. Published by Strahan and Co., Limite 1. 
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wish to know whether the defence made by Lord Cranbrook 
and Lord Salisbury for the Afghan war was sound or unsound, 
the concluding portion of the Duke of Argyll’s book will cer- 
tainly count for more than all the speeches of the December 
Session put together. 

The Duke of Argyll shows with far more care than any 
orator was able to show in either House, that Lord Lawrence’s 
policy was not the policy of mere reserve in Afghanistan 
which it was supposed to be; that though he did not choose to 
embroil England in the civil wars of Afghanistan, he was al- 
ways desirous so far to strengthen a successful Prince as to 
prevent a new series of civil wars; that what he mainly looked 
to was the prosperity of Afghanistan, and the growth of 
friendly English influence there; and that this was the 
policy which Lord Mayo inherited and eagerly adopted 
from his predecessor. The Duke shows that Lord Mayo, 
again, far from belonging to the era before the time 
when Russian conquests in Central Asia were inspiring 
alarm, was the Viceroy who anxiously watched by far 
the most important of these conquests, considered at least 
in relation to Afghan independence; that the nearest approach 
of Russia to the Afghan border preceded the meeting of Lord 
Mayo with Shere Ali at Umballah, and was present to Lord 
Mayo’s mind as one of the most important facts affecting the 
relations of our Indian Empire with the Afghan Prince; 
and that it was deliberately in view of the rapid strides 
of Russia, that Lord Mayo refused Shere Ali any uncon- 
ditional guarantee either of his territory or of his dynasty :— 
“The recent establishment of Russian influence in Bokhara, on 
the very borders of Afghanistan, the Memorandum of Sir H. 
Rawlinson, and the discussions in India to which it had given 
rise ; the alarming intimation freshly conveyed by Sir D. 
Macleod, that Russian high officials were claiming Afghan 
Turkistan as one of their legitimate fields of operation ; 
and Lord Mayo’s own explanation, above given, of the 
importance he attached to his coming interview with 
the Ameer,—all prove conclusively that the Central- 
Asian question in its most urgent aspects was fully 
before Lord Mayo in 1869, and that the policy he 
pursued was the policy which he considered the wisest and 
best, in full view of all the contingencies of a close Russian 
approach to the borders of India.” Yet Lord Cranbrook’s 
despatch, and the whole view presented by the Government to 
Parliament in December, laboured to establish that Lord Mayo’s 
policy was what it was, only because “ the advances of 
Russia in Central Asia had not, up to this period, assumed 
dimensions such as to cause uneasiness to the Indian 
Government,”—a view entirely opposed to the direct testi- 
mony of Lord Mayo himself, in his letters to the Duke 
of Argyll. It was, however, one of the main objects of the 
Tory Government to represent the policy of Lord Lytton as a 
kind of natural development, under new circumstances, of the 
policy of Lord Mayo, and especially to represent Lord North- 
brook as compelled, under the evil guidance of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government, to interrupt and arrest that natural development 
of policy in the Conference at Simla in 1873. The Duke of 
Argyll shows, with a force which has absolutely convinced 
even the Zimes, that this representation is pure fiction. Lord 
Mayo, had he been now living, and of the same mind as he 
was in 1869, would have been the most deliberate and 
determined opponent of the Afghan policy of Lord Salisbury. 

This, however, is but a small point, and important only be- 
cause it indicates how eager the Government were to find a pre- 
tence for sheltering their brand-new policy under the shadow 
of a historic tradition,—which turns out to lend them no 
comfort at all. The most important point in the Duke 
of Argyll’s criticism is the proof which he gives that the 
faith of the Indian Government was deliberately pledged, 
by Lord Lawrence, and by Lord Mayo,—whose pledges, again, 
were acknowledged and confirmed by Lord Northbrook,—to 
the assurance that no attempt should be made to send 
European Agents of the Queen to the ruler of Afghani- 
stan, without his own willing and cordial consent ; how very 
great was the significance attached to this promise by Shere 
Ali and his Minister; how they returned to it again and 
again, as the sheet-anchor of their confidence in this country ; 
how-grossly it was violated, by Lord Salisbury’s orders, in the 
negotiations of Lord Lytton with Afghanistan; and how 
vainly as well as craftily Lord Lytton strove to buy 
this concession, by offering equivalents which he represented 
to the Afghan ruler as comprising all for which he had ever 
asked, while, in writing home at the same time, he represented 
what he'was ‘conceding as amounting to little more than the 








historic promises of Lord Mayo, and as very far indeed from 


dangerous committal of the Government to the ‘su of the 
Afghan ruler’s family and policy. The Duke of Ar, 

terises the whole of this policy as a direct breach of faith with 
Afghanistan, of a nature to shake confidence in British 
and as due entirely to the growing differences-with Russia or 
the subject of Turkey, without any direct: reference to > 
interests of British India. And the Duke of Argyll’s 

are certainly very strong. For instance, he thus quotes Lord 
Mayo’s own account of the agreement come to with Shere ‘Ali 
at Umballah. “The only pledges [to the Ameer} .given were 
that we would not interfere in his affairs; that we would 
support his independence ; that we would not force European 
Officers or Residents upon him, against his wish.” This wag 
in 1869. In 1873, Lord Northbrook again sounded the 
Afghan Government as to its willingness to accept British 
agents in Afghanistan, and was met with a very positive and 
even angry refusal ; nor would Shere Ali even permit a British 
officer (Mr. Forsyth) to return through Afghanistan from 
Yarkand. The suspicion and annoyance excited by the mere 
raising of the subject again, appears to have estranged the 
Afghan Prince from our Government far more than any asgur. 
ances of support against Russia could serve to reconcile 
him. Yet Lord Northbrook immediately withdrew his purely 
tentative inquiry; and nevertheless, in spite of this, and in 
spite of Lord Northbrook’s reiterated protest in 1875 and 1876 
against Lord Salisbury’s reopening of the question, Lord L 

was directly instructed to demand very urgently for the British 
Government, in return for certain concessions promised, “yp. 
disputed access to the frontier positions” of Afghanistan,— 
also “ adequate means of conferring with the Ameer upon all 
matters as to which the proposed declaration would ise a 
community of interest,”—and further, that “ they [thenew British 
Agents] must be entitled to expect becoming attention to their 
friendly counsels; and the Ameer must be made to under 
stand that, subject to all fair allowance for the condition of 
the country and the character of the population, territories 
ultimately dependent upon British power for their defence, must 
not be closed to those of the Queen’s officers or subjects who 
may be duly authorised to enter them.” Lord Lytton, thus 
instructed, carried out his instructions to the letter. He did 
urge on the unfortunate Ameer, without the slightest 

to previous pledges, and under all kinds of threats of the dis- 
pleasure with which the British Government would viewa 
refusal of their offer, this demand of Great Britain to send 
British Residents to Afghanistan, and he treated the 
pledges previously given not to pursue this course as 
if they were idle words, Still worse, says the Duke 
of Argyll,—he tried hard to convince the Ameer and his 
agents that what he offered on behalf of the British 
Government, as the price of this concession, was the absolute 
guarantee of his territory and his dynasty for which Shere 
Ali had asked at Umballah,—and this, even when he was 
writing home that the qualifications with which his offer was 
to be clogged, would reduce it to nothing more than Lord Mayo’s 
guarded assurances, given at a time when such a guarantee was 
positively refused, and even treated as impossible and absurd. 
Sir Lewis Pelly was assured that “the conditions on which 
the Governor-General in Council is now prepared to enter into 
closer and more definite relations with the Government of 
Afghanistan, are in every particular the same as those 
desired by the Ameer himself on the occasion of his visit to 
Umballa in 1869 ; and again, in more or less general terms, 8 
urged by him on the Government of India, through his 
Minister, Syad Noo Mahommed Shah, in 1873.” This assur- 
ance to Sir Lewis Pelly (which was repeated in a letter to 
Shere Ali himself), was given before the Conferences of Pesha- 
wur in 1877; but in recounting these Conferences and their 
results to the Secretary of State in the despatch of 10th May, 
1877, Lord Lytton takes a very different view of them,—* These 
concessionssanctioned by your Lordship’s last instructions would 
not practically commit the British Government to anything more 
than a formal reaffirmation of the assurances already given by 
it, through Lord Mayo, to the Ameer in 1869, and a public 
recognition of its inevitable obligations to the vital interests of 
its own empire.” In other words, while Lord Lytton was 
assuring the Ameer, directly and through Sir Lewis Pelly, 
that all which Lord Mayo and Lord Northbrook had refused 
was now to be given him, if he would but give way about the 
British Residents, he was assuring Lord Salisbury that nothing 
at all was really offered which Lord Mayo had not already 2 
principle granted. And in fact, so clogged was the offer to be 
made, with conditions on conditions of the most elaborate 
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: the lan e held to Lord Salisbury was true, and 
ee eld to the Ameer was utterly deceptive and 
delusive. This is the policy which the Duke of Argyll 
desoribes as “ in the highest degree disingenuous and crooked ;” 
nor can any milder language be applied to it. Indeed. of Lord 
Lytton’s final reply to the Afghan Minister, when all our pro- 
mises and demands had been alike rejected, the Duke speaks 
in still more indignant fashion :—“TI venture to predict,” he 
says, “ that the time is coming when it will be.read by every 
Englishman with shame and confusion of face. In a way, 
but in a very humiliating way, the whole of these transactions 

us back to the days of Clive. We are reminded only 

too much of the unscrupulousness of his conduct. But we 
are not reminded, even in the least degree, of the violence of 
his temptations, or of the splendour of his achievements. 
There has not been, indeed, any such daring fraud as duplicate 
Treaties, one genuine and the other counterfeit,—one on white 
paper, and the other upon red, But in a timid way, the draft 
Treaty which was. to be offered to the Ameer, as compared 
with the representations of it made to him in the in- 
structions to Sir L. Pelly and in the letter of Captain 
Grey, comes very near the mark.” And of the accounts 
of the whole procedure, the Duke says, “They seem to 
me to be the record of sayings and doings which cast an 
indelible disgrace upon our country.” This is. strong lan- 
But that the whole policy towards Afghanistan since 

Lord Salisbury drew up Lord: Lytton’s instructions, has been 
erooked and tricky in no small degree, we have no doubt. 
The responsibility, however, lies not with Lord Lytton, but 
with his chief. Lord Lytton’s conduct is approved at home, 
and praised to the skies by Lord Salisbury. That conduct is 
the really logical consequence, and the very natural consequence 
of the instructions he received, which were full of crookedness 
from the very first. The simple truth is this. Russia was getting 
formidable, and one way or the other, the Government was 
determined to use Afghanistan as an instrument against Russia. 
They could not say so in so many words. They had not the 
audacity to say that because they feared war with Russia, 
Afghanistan must give up her independence, which was what 
they meant. And so they tried,—and tried in vain,—to lure 
Afghanistan into a policy which would suit their purpose. And 
when their lure failed, they bullied. You cannot lure and bully, 
without discrediting yourself. You cannot put a good face on 
the process of luring and bullying, without hypocrisy and very 
crooked ways, Afghanistan has been sacrificed to ulterior ends, 
and the Government has not had the manliness openly to say so. 





THE BRITISH ARMY IN THE INDIAN MOUNTAINS. 


FEW days ago, Sir George Campbell, in a speech to some 
local audience, probably not intended to be reported, 

told them that General Roberts’s raid into the Khost Valley 
revived in his mind the memories of the massacre of Glencoe, 
that blot upon the fame of William IIL The sentence 
seemed to us absurdly rhetorical, and indeed it was so, for the 
note of that massacre was not so much cruelty as treachery, 
and set us wondering for the hundredth time why Indian 
officials so able to administer are usually so incompetent to 
speak ; but after reading the recent accounts of that expedition, 
and of our general policy towards the mountaineers of the 
Suleiman, we are compelled to confess that the Member for 
Kirkcaldy had grounds for his humanitarian rage. He was 
lesa wrong in substance than in form. Things are evidently 
going on there which we earnestly ask Lord Cranbrook to 
watch and to repress, if necessary, by punishment, if he does 
not wish to see such an outburst of conscientious horror in 
this country as will render any Afghan policy, wise or foolish, 
impossible for years to come. The officers on the frontier 
have evidently worked themselves up into a mood unusual in 
the British Army, and hopelessly inconsistent with any policy 
Which any British Government will permanently sanction. 
Irritated by the hostility of the mountaineers and their mode 
of making war, by their incessant raids upon convoys and 
murderous attacks upon camp-followers, and frequent attempts 
at assassination, they have evidently come to the conclusion 
that they must be controlled by terror alone ; that they are 
to be treated as criminals of the worst kind, and that any 
regard for their view, either of us or of our conduct, is 
Pusillanimous surplusage. There should be an inquiry 
into the complaint of the Times of India, that the 
Ghoorkas, who in their own mountains are at least as 
Savage as our enemies, have been less restrained than 
** usual in an Indian campaign, and. haye been suffered to 





do. acts in the way of killing the wounded which have been 
unknown in our armies, and which, if continued, will compel 
the Pathans to make every skirmish a struggle a outrance. 
We noticed, a fortnight since, the terrible measure by which 
Major Cavagnari, following, no doubt, the precedent of the Act 
for the repression of the Moplahs, strikes at the souls as well 
as the bodies of Mussulman fanatics by burning the men just 
executed to ashes, so that the Angel of Death may not find them 
when he summons all creation to the Judgment. The practice 
of hanging mountaineers who cut off camp-followers, instead of 
shooting them, has apparently become universal, and the in- 
fliction of a shameful death for acts which their perpetrators 
consider acts of war has become so common, that the artist of 
the Illustrated London News sends home ghastly sketches of 
the horrible scene, for the edification of his countrymen. All 
these acts, and the tone of camp comments upon these acts, 
are evidences of the the growing callousness which these fron- 
tier wars produce ; of that tendency to vengeance which comes 
in such campaigns ; of that hardness which, when it is exhibited 
by Russians in the Caucasus, or Frenchmen in Algeria, strikes 
Englishmen as so horrible ; and they are all outdone by the 
scenes in the Khost Valley, which, reported by other hands, 
roused Sir George Campbell to his over-rhetorical burst of 
denunciation. Unless the correspondent of the Standard 
with General Roberts has, for no purpose whatever, invented 
a story worthy of Edgar Poe, the demoralisation in a part of 
that force must have gone far indeed, 

The Mangals had, upon General Roberts’s departure for the 
Kurrum, upset his arrangements for the government of the Khost 
Valley, and on his return to punish them showed themselves in 
such numbers that it was necessary to defeat them. They were 
attacked and defeated, in a style of which we have nothing to 
say, except that we do not believe such minute detail of the pride 
of the native-cavalry officers in their blood-dripping swords 
can serve any good purpose; but when they had been dispersed, 
General Roberts himself ordered that the villages should be 
plundered by the camp-followers. This was done completely, 
the inhabitants in one case being turned out with fixed 
bayonets, and the camp-followers allowed to take what they 
would, to their utter demoralisation, as we shall find when we 
wish to protect the next villages ; and then all houses were burnt 
to the ground, with the whole of the peoples’ stores of food. 
“ Hundreds of tons of grain” vere burnt, the burning lasting 
for hours; and then,—then the British marched away merrily, 
having abandoned, as a previous telegram informed us, all 
hope of conciliating the Khost Valley. Before they departed, 
however, an awful tragedy had occurred :— 


“ Some unarmed prisoners had been taken out of one of the vil- 
lages and confided to a Sepoy guard, who formed them into three 
lines and made them sit upon the ground. Each line was fastened by 
one rope, which was passed round each man, and then fixed in the 
ground by wooden pegs. A guard was placed over the prisoners, with © 
strict orders to prevent any of them from escaping, as it was con- 
sidered desirable that each man should be identified, so that we might 
see who among them were Mongols, who Waziris, and who Khostwals. 
It appears that the two first shots which we heard were not fired by 
our sentries, but had come into the camp of the 21st from the oppo- 
site side of the ravine. The prisoners imagined the shots to be 
signals for them to attempt an escape. They accordingly jumped 
up from the ground at one and the same moment, and commenced 
swaying from side to side violently, with the object either of breaking 
the ropes or tearing them from their fastenings in the ground. They 
were all in a state of terrible excitement. The alarm was given, and 
a number of Sepoys rushed out to help the guard. The guard en- 
deavoured to keep the prisoners quiet, and to prevent them from 
escaping. Several of the prisoners, however, snatched at the rifles 
of the Sepoys, and tried to get possession of them. Hence ensued 
a series of desperate hand-to-hand struggles, in which two or three 
rifles were broken. One powerful fellow managed to get clear of 
his rope and the sentry who wasover him. As he was running away, 
one of the guard bayoneted him in the leg; but this did not stop 
him, for he reached the other side of the ravine in safety. He had 
only, however, run into the arms of the outlying pickets, who fired at 
and killed him. Another fellow got free of his bonds, but he had only 
run a few yards when he was met by a native officer, who drew his re- 
volver and shot him dead. The situation was now becoming desperate 
for the guards. They saw that unless extreme measures were taken at 
once, the whole of the remaining prisoners would get loose, and pro- 
bably escape. So, while the great mass of wild men, heaving, groan- 
ing, and wrenching at the ropes, was swaying, perhaps for the last 
time before getting free, the guard loaded their rifles, and either shot 
or bayoneted every man who persisted in struggling. This terrible 
deed had the effect desired. Sobered by the fact of men falling 
dead at their sides, and by the groans of comrades who were 
sinking severely wounded, the men who had escaped unhurt 
instantly became quiet, and crouched upon the ground in terror, 
The scene of this tragedy was appalling. The dead, the living, the 
dying, and the wounded were still tied together, and all were lying 
huddled up in one confused mass of bodies. The dead could not be 
told from the quick, except when some suffering wretch, sitting in a 
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pool of his own blood, and looking ghastly in the moonlight, groaned 
beseechingly for help. The uninjured men knelt and bent forward 
their heads, terrified to raise them up; and they were in this position 
so quiet, that they appeared to be simulating death in order to escape 
from molestation. Therefore, as visitor after visitor came to the 
scene, and asked how many had been killed and how many wounded, 
it was impossible to give a correct answer. There lay all the 
bodies, tied together, but which had life in them no one could 
tell until some examination had taken place. The Sepoys were now 
busy untying the ropes, and separating the dead from the living. 
Each dead body was placed in the centre; wounded men were left to 
sit as they were, tied to other men. It was ascertained that ten men 
had either been shot dead or bayoneted dead, and that twelve others 
had been wounded, more or less severely. Nothing could be done that 
night with the wounded, except rough bandaging. They were gathered 
together, a large tarpanlin was thrown over them to keep them some- 
what from the biting air, and they were left lying on the ground 
until the following morning. The agony of some of them, as they lay 
there, thinly clothed, and almost unsheltered, and with a thermometer 
falling below freezing-point, must have been terrible. In short, the 
whole affair was as horrible as unfortunate and unavoidable.” 

We have no wish to excite any unjust horror of the guards, 
who probably, in the excitement of the moment, and with 
strict orders not to let the prisoners escape, acted almost in- 
voluntarily, and we see no evidence that any British officer 
was present. General Roberts himself was so horrified with 
the whole affair, that he released all the surviving prisoners 
unconditionally, and forbade all further punishment of villages 
till he is blamed for being too lenient. But we would gravely 
ask the country, and especially the authorities at the India 
House, if they deem it well that these scenes should go on; 
if they want their soldiers to acquire this temper, if they 
really believe that in pacifying the Highlands, it was the 
Duke of Cumberland who was wise, and General Wade who 
was foolish? Every telegram we receive from the Punjab 
points to the coming famine there, the rains having held off 
till hope is past ; and yet in order to punish men guilty only 
of harbouring our enemies—we, and not they, being the in- 
vaders—we burn “hundreds of tons of grain,” leaving their 
wives and children to starve, and driving themselves to become 
brigands for mere subsistence. We should not dare to inflict such 
a sentence even upon Charles Peace. The strongest feeling of these 
mountaineers is their faith, yet we deliberately execute them 
in a way we suppose they think fatal to their souls. The next 
strongest is their belief in the duty of revenge, the blood-feud, 
the vendetta against all slayers; and we slay all we can, 
not in battle, but by executions, and by such horrible blunders 
as the one above recorded. And their next is their anxiety 
for their petty possessions, grain and furniture and houses ; 
and we send in the camp-followers, who dare not fight, to 
carry all away, and compel their owners to live as fighters on 
the hill-side. It seems to us all madness, even if it were not 
committed against men whose sons, and brothers, and cousins 
are all over India, are swarming in our own regiments, and 
even in this very expedition mutinied rather than desert their 
kinsfolk, and were hanged for the offence. The “ Pathans” 
are everywhere throughout the huge peninsula. Such 
a method of making war would destroy sooner or later the 
discipline of any army; how much sooner the discipline of one 
in which the officers, in tolerating such acts, must be suppress- 
ing their own consciences, and the effects of their own training 
in Christianity and honour. The inevitable effect must be to 
harden the men who tolerate such acts, until deeds may be 
done which will make government in these regions impossible, 
and rouse in England a reaction of pity before which every 
other idea, policy included, will give way. 





LORD PENZANCE AND MR. DALE. 


T used to be thought that a Member who had been “named” 
by the Speaker would occupy a position of solitary 
mysteriousness, No one, not even the Speaker himself, could 
say what would happen to him. This exceptional dignity is 
now shared by a clergyman who has been admonished by Lord 
Penzance. Some day or other, it may please the House of 
Lords to enlighten us upon this matter; but in the meantime, 
the objects of these admonitions go about as though nothing 
had happened to them. They come into no more misfortune 
than other folk, they are no more plagued than other men. 
Lord Penzance himself, in giving judgment in the Dale case, 
seemed depressed by the consciousness that nothing could come 
of the condemnation he pronounced. The admonitions not to 
repeat this or that practice followed one another without life 
or energy. Probably Lord Penzance felt sure that his 
judgment would somehow or other be upset, and his prin- 
cipal feeling was, therefore, one of languid curiosity as to 


where the flaw would this time be detected. Ind 
almost querulous in his complaint that Mr. Dale had not 


eed, he wag 


put him out of his misery, by stating where 
was. “He has not,” said ae Paces e ome Sa 
a= to point out that some technical omission or mj 
has been made by the different diocesan or provincial officers 
through whose hands these proceedings, under the very co) 
plicated provisions of the Public Worship Regulation Act = 
required to pass. Acting as others similarly placed fans 
acted before him, he has wholly refrained from presenting 
himself to urge his objections, if any, in this Court, whan 
any irregularity might perhaps ”—mark the diffidence 
which experience has wrought in Lord Penzance—* might 
perhaps be set right, and has reserved himself and ‘Vis 
complaints, if he has any, for another tribunal,” This 
grievance comes, after all, to nothing more than this,—that 
Mr. Dale has not arrived at that heroic pitch of charit 
which would have led him to smooth away Lord Pama 
difficulties, “ Another tribunal” has shown itself at once go 
competent and so willing to pick holes in the procedure of the 
anonymous court created by the Public Worship Regulation 
Act, that it would have been simply Quixotic in Mr, Dale to 
present his objections to be over-ruled by Lord Penzance, in- 
stead of reserving them, in the not unreasonable hope of seeing 
Lord Penzance over-ruled. Accused persons are not usually 
expected to point out flaws in the indictment, in order that they 
may be set right intime. They prefer keeping their objections 
quiet until a stage has been reached at which, if they can be 
sustained, it will be too late to set them right. As regards the 
Public Worship Regulation Act, Mr. Dale is an accused per. 
son, and there is no apparent reason why he, any more than 
other accused persons, should make matters easy for his 
accusers. Indeed, there are very obvious reasons why he should 
take the very opposite course. In Mr. Dale's estimation, 
the Court, the Act of Parliament which created it, and 
the procedure which that Act authorises, are bad and 
tyrannical. If he is enabled to show that the Court is 
impotent, the Act of Parliament ill-advised, and the pro- 
cedure unintelligible, he will have proved, if not his point, 
at least something sufficiently near his point to be very well 
worth proving. To a man who wants to get a law altered, 
it is a substantive advantage to have shown that the law is 
unworkable, and the several clergymen who have been con- 
demned under the Public Worship Regulation Act certainly 
seem to have succeeded in doing this. No doubt, if sufficient 
time is given for tinkering the statute by a series of legal 
decisions, it will ultimately come to mean something, though 
whether that something will be at all like what Parliament 
originally intended it to mean, is a different question. For 
the present, however, the preliminary process of upsetting 
Lord Penzance’s readings of it seems not to be exhausted, and 
so long as anything remains to be done in this way, it is per- 
fectly reasonable that Mr. Dale and “ others similarly placed” 
should not help Lord Penzance over the legal stile which has 
been placed across his path by the “ very complicated pro- 
visions ” of the Public Worship Regulation Act. 

lt is a pity, from Mr. Dale’s point of view that, having so 
fair a prospect of seeing the proceedings against him break 
down on some technical point, he should have descended 
to shifts which recall the relations of debtor and bailiff 
in a farce. After he had refused to take a registered letter 
out of the postman’s hands, it was hardly open to 
him to complain that he had never received it; and his 
hurried descent into the basement of his house in order 
to avoid service of the notice of hearing is not calculated to 
make a favourable impression on the Queen’s Bench. The 
Public Worship Regulation Act is not likely to break down in 
face of difficulties which every Act for the recovery of small 
debts has successfully surmounted. Nor, it is perhaps needless 
to say, do all the practices which Mr. Dale has been admon- 
ished to give up, strike us as worth fighting for, even on the 
strictest theory by which Ritualists are bound to resist the Civil 
power until it flee from them. It is intelligible that Mr. Dale 
should contend earnestly for lights or vestments, but what is 
gained to the Ritualist cause by giving occasion to a tempo 
Court to inquire whether a biretta is covered by the canonical 
permission to wear a night-cap, and whether, supposing the dis- 
tinction not to be material, Mr. Dale had the “ infirmity ” which 
constitutes the canonical justification for wearing a nightcap ? 
Still, if there be any minds to which the spectacle of a clergy- 
man in a species of pork-pie hat is edifying or consoling, we 
have no wish to see them deprived even of this form 0 








spiritual sustenance,—the more so, that it is not impossible that, 
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i 
if the practice ceased to be illegal, it would at the same time 
to be interesting. 

We hardly know whether Lord Penzance is singularly un- 
fortunate or singularly obtuse, but the Judge who contrives to 
upset the compromise supposed to be arrived at in the Ridsdale 
case must be set down as either one or the other. The effect 
of the judgment in that suit was to detach a large number of 
moderate High Churchmen from the side of the Ritualists. 
These men cared about none of the practices assailed, except 
the eastward position, and this was understood to be con- 
ceded by the Judicial Committee. It is true that the Com- 
mittee accompanied their concession with qualifications 
which, if strictly insisted on, might prevent its applica- 
tion to any subsequent case; but it was generally sup- 

d that this was merely done to avoid the appearance 
of having yielded anything to the Ritualists, and that 
as a matter of fact, the eastward position was as legal as 
the position at the north end. If Lord Penzance’s judgment 
should be sustained, this fancied security on the part of 
moderate High Churchmen will turn out to be a delusion. Mr. 
Dale “stood at the middle of the west side of the table,” and 
Mr. Dale has been admonished not to stand there any more. 
Lord Penzance, following, no doubt, the letter of the “ Ridsdale 
Judgment,” holds that the eastward position is never legal, if 
the bulk of the communicants are not able to see, if they wish 
it, the breaking of the bread and the other manual acts, In 
other words, the eastward position is never legal, except in 
churches, if there be any, in which the bulk of the commu- 
nicants are placed at the side of the celebrant, instead of 
behind him. It is obvious that in the vast majority of churches 
the eastward position is incompatible with this condition, and 
the effect of Lord Penzance’s judgment will be to place that 
large number of moderate High Churchmen, whose sole piece 
of ritual is the assumption of the eastward position, as much 
at the mercy of an aggrieved parishioner as Mr. Dale him- 
self. It seems probable that the effect of this new decision 
will be to draw the Ritualists and the moderate High Churchmen 
once more together. Lord Penzance has again placed both in the 
same boat,—that boat from which it was imagined that the 
Judicial Committee had lifted the moderate High Churchmen, 
and set them safe on land. Now they are once more con- 
demned to buffet with the waves, and to consider with them- 
selves whether, since they are again liable to be hung for the 
lamb, they may not as well be hung for the sheep. To those 
who hold the Public Worship Regulation Act to be as mis- 
taken in intention as it has proved to be feeble in execution, 
it is cheering to find that the one politic step which has been 
taken under it is not to be taken as a matter of course on any 
future occasion. 





MR. GLADSTONE ON HEROES. 


\ R. GLADSTONE in his lecture on Dr. Hook gave an 
4 admirable definition of true moral heroism ;—only un- 
fortunately, the heroes whom human beings take up and fondle 
in their rather capricious and sometimes very idolatrous fancies, 
are but seldom moral heroes, and hardly ever heroes to us only 
because they are moral heroes,---and so it happens that very few 
of the favourite heroes of mankind would be covered by his 
definition. He says with as much depth as truth, if he were 
speaking solely as a moralist, “A hero is a man who must 
have ends beyond himself,” ends which “cast him, as it were, 
out of himself,” and “must pursue these ends by means which 
are honourable, the lawful means, otherwise he may degener- 
ate into a wild enthusiast. He must do this without distor- 
tion or disturbance of his nature as a man,—because there 
are cases of men who are heroes in great part, but who are 
80 excessively given to certain ideas and objects of their own, 
that they lose all the proportion of their nature. There are 
Some ecclesiastical heroes who, by giving undue prominence to 
one idea, lost the just proportion of things, and became simply 
men of one idea. A man, to be a hero, must pursue ends beyond 
himself by legitimate means. He must pursue them as a man, 
hot as a dreamer; he must not give to some one idea a dis- 
proportionate weight which it does not deserve, and forget 
everything else which belongs to the perfection and excellence 
of human nature. If he does all this, he is a hero, even if he 
has not very great powers; and if he has great powers, then 
€ 18 @ consummate hero. Such a man, he contended, was 
Dr. Hook, and he certainly deserved the best title which he 
(Mr. Gladstone) had given him.” Now no doubt it is a 
Part of the truest moral heroism to devote yourself to 








causes higher than yourself, and yet not merge wholly the large 
nature of man in these causes ;—to have zeal without being a 
zealot. To work for ends above you, and yet keep yourself 
above them, in the sense of recognising that there are moral and 
spiritual laws which may not be transgressed by men even in the 
service of the highest ends, is a task of moral difficulty which 
may well be dignified with the name of moral heroism. And 
yet, in the popular sense of the word, it will hardly do so to 
define heroes as to exclude almost all the favourite heroes of 
human fancy. In point of fact, men make heroes to themselves 
much less by any large and balanced moral judgment, than by 
the fascination which particular types of character have for 
other types of character often very different. To an ordinary 
boy, the only thing needful to make a hero is a great capacity 
for enterprise, and coolness and daring in the critical moment. 
Nelson, Dundonald, and Napoleon are the sort of figures to 
catch their minds and _ hearts,—whether they had the 
true heroism of devoting themselves to the highest ends, 
and yet limiting their zeal by keeping their largest human 
sympathies, or not. We doubt, indeed, whether a figure 
like the late Dean of Chichester would ever recommend 
itself as that of a perfect hero to any mind, young or 
old. There was too little of the extraordinary ,in his career, 
too much of steady industry and unflagging simplicity, to set 
fire to any one’s imagination. In the popular sense of the term 
at least, it is the first requisite of a “ hero” to fire the imagina- 
tion. Of course, the imagination may be fired in a hundred 
different ways,—by that “ zig-zag lightning in the brain ” which 
makes an Alexander and a Napoleon, or even by that mere 
singularity of gifts or of destiny which makes a great beauty, 
or a great singer, or a great actor. There are plenty of young 
people whose heads have been turned by the narrative of the 
triumphs of mere beauty. There are many more whose heads 
have been turned by the fascination of that power which con- 
centrates at once thousands of eyes in a fixed gaze of admira- 
tion. What is essential to the popular hero is some power to 
thrill. Without that, however noble his life, however high his 
purposes, however great his capacity to excite true love, there is 
nothing of what is ordinarily meant by a hero. You may thrill, 
of course, by moral means, though not so easily as by physical 
or intellectual means. But without some means by which you 
can stir the blood,—without something that makes many hearts 
beat a little quicker when a name is mentioned,—that name 
will never really gain the heroic level. There must be some 
glitter in the qualities which makea hero, A wonderful dancer 
is a true heroine, to many,—the Yankees used to turn out in 
crowds to drag Fanny Ellsler’s carriage for her, if we remember 
rightly ; and no doubt, to many an English lout, Weston, the 
pedestrian, is a great hero now; but neither to Yankees nor to 
English louts would the late Dr. Hook have seemed worthy 
of an ovation. Fidelity and nobility and power of char- 
acter tend far less to make a hero than strenuous muscles, with 
finely co-ordinated nerves. You may hecome a hero by a single 
wonderful jump more easily than by a lifetime of noble effort ; 
by being able to sing an octave higher or lower than the best 
singers of your time, more easily than by training a whole 
generation of good musicians. Hence we think the condition 
by which Mr. Gladstone rightly limits true moral heroism— 
the condition that a man must not merge himself in 
the ends for which he lives—is almost inconsistent with 
heroism in its popular sense, or, at least, excludes a great deal 
that is in the highest sense heroism to the popular understanding. 
Napoleon, whom Mr. Gladstone wil! not allow to be a true hero, 
is a hero to the popular imagination almost precisely because he 
broke through this condition, and broke through it quite reck- 
lessly.. The “demonic element,” as Goethe used to call it, is 
almost essential to the popular hero. But then it is just the 
demonic element in a man which makes light of moral limits. 
Why are Byron and Shelley, especially the former, so great to 
the popular mind, except because their lives were tinged with 
the romance always associated with genius when it tramples 
moral laws under foot? It is the wild element in genius which 
does most to make a hero of the man of genius, not the tame, 
Rajah Brooke would never have been the hero he was but for 
his dash into wild life, even though his purpose in making that 
dash was to subdue it, and bring it into something like order. 
In the popular hero, there must be nothing like humdrum ; and 
yet without a very large element of humdrum, there is no 
true moral life, and very little true moral heroism. It is the 
brilliant dash at great ends without much consideration for the 
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means, which has given half the fascination to most popular 
heroes’ life. Without that, the lives would not be so dramatic 
as to magnetise men, for it is dramatic, not moral, life which 
catches the imagination. Would Mr. Carlyle have made a hero 
even of Dr. Johnson merely for his charitableness and his 
tenderness to his poor dependents, and to his cat, or for any- 
thing but for his unexampled power of stamping intellec- 
tually on feebler beings? Would he have made heroes both 
of Cromwell and of Frederick the Great,—totally different 
as they were in mind, and life, and genius,—but for the 
stormy force that was in both of them alike? Even to Mr. 
Carlyle, it is the whirlwind in a man which makes a hero of 
him, not the self-regulating power. Even in actions strictly 
and perfectly moral, it is not their morality which catches the 
imagination and makes them heroic, so much as their dramatic 
vividness. David’s acts in accepting the challenge of the 
Philistine giant, and in pouring on the ground the water which 
had been procured at the cost of so much peril to his followers, 
were farmore heroic in the popular sense than his devotion of him- 
self to soothe the melancholy of Saul; but neither of them in all 
probability involved half the patient self-sacrifice. Heroism, in 
its common and popular sense, is, after all, only the gilding on 
great careers,-not the essential gold. Lord Beaconsfield will, for 
generations to come, be a far greater hero to the popular mind 
of England than either the late Sir Robert Peel or the late 
Lord Russell,—in all probability, a greater figure than either 
Mr. Canning or Mr. Fox; perhaps he may even be spoken 
of as more extraordinary than Lord Chatham and Mr. Pitt. 
Yet this will not be for any essential greatness in his career, 
but because such qualities as he had were dramatic,—not to 
say melodramatic, — the qualities which catch the fancy, 
and set on fire the most inflammable materials,—which are 
almost always amongst the poorest materials,—about the human 
character and heart. 





THE FORMALITIES OF WILL-MAKING. 

ope LISH legislators may be in the right in leaving to 
property-holders such absolute power of bequeathal as 

they do. Laws must accord with rooted sentiments, and Eng- 
lishmen would scarcely think they owned their property, if they 
could not dispose of it after death exactly as they pleased. It is 
true every aristocratic family and nearly all owners of land sur- 
render this power voluntarily by deeds of settlement, but in this 
one instance the middle-class does not universally ape its social 
superiors. It is true also that the power does not exist in the same 
degree in any other country except the United States, and there 
it is held in check by the influence of opinion, which directs, if 
there are children, that the bulk of a man’s property shall be 
divided among them; and by the readiness with which juries 
upset a will which they think contrary to natural justice, com- 
mon-sense, or the interests of the community. Nevertheless, if 
the system works imperfectly—and it certainly tends to impede 
that diffusion of property which can alone produce stability in 
a State—the community is not yet prepared for a serious 
alteration. We cannot, in England, give either to the family 
or its head the prerogatives allowed them on the Continent; 
and without these prerogatives, the Englishman will be slow 
to surrender his most substantial power in his own house and 
among his surroundings,—that of making his will. But while 
we admit this, and believe that the few Liberals who are earn- 
estly in favour of restricting the power of bequeathal have an 
uphill task before them, we do not see that the Legislature has 
any interest in diminishing intestacy—that is, its own power 
of distribution—or in making the function of Will-making too 
easy and informal. At present, it is almost as easy as drawing 
a cheque. A man has only to write his intentions on a piece 
of paper, call in two friends or servants as witnesses, and declare 
the document his will, and he may bequeath all his property, if 
unprotected by settlement, in any way he pleases. He may, more- 
over, cancel this will by writing across the signature “can- 
celled,” with his name, or by tearing it up, or by burning it, 
and in all these cases without witnesses. He may, in fact, 
make and cancel a new will every week, or every day, and he 
very frequently does something of the kind. To some men, the 
making and remaking of their wills is a positive pleasure, an 
exercise of delightful power, over which they chuckle to them- 
selves, and instances have been known of twenty or thirty wills 
or important codicils to wills being produced after a testator’s 
death. There were quite that number, we believe, signed by Lord 








Hertford, Mr. Disraeli’s Marquis of Monmouth, and the 
duction of four or five isa commonevent. A testator may mab, 
a will when almost moribund; when mentally d : 

not insane, when away from home, when entirely at the 

of attendants, and in fact, under circumstances of the ka 
feebleness and exhaustion. It seems to us that this absolni 
is carried so far as to defeat one of the first objects of law, cer. 
tainty in the transfer of property, and to produce a wholly u. 
necessary amount of litigation. 

Two suits have been heard this week, neither of which 
could have occurred if the law had established in gl] Cases 
that necessity for care and precaution on which in othe 
and nearly analogous cases it does insist. In the guit of 
“ Blake v. Blake,” for example, the only question wag whether 
the testator had deliberately cancelled his will. It wa 
certain, and indeed unquestioned, that Mr. J. Bunbury Blake 
of Thurston House, Bury St. Edmund’s, a man with an income 
of £3,000 a year, had made a will, bequeathing the bulk of his 
property to his wife for life, and up to a very short period before 
his death had treated this will as final, telling his brother, for 
instance, Sir Henry Blake, that a debt of £2,000 due to him 
(the testator) must be paid to his widow. Nevertheless, whe 
he died, the will was not to be found, and his only on, 
Colonel Blake, claimed as heir-at-law. There was evidence ty 
prove that the testator had made, or might have thonght 
he had made, a mistake as to his legal right over a por. 
tion of the property, and that he had been seen “ burnj 
papers” a few days before his death. The evidence of his 
original intention was, however, clear, and in the absence of 
any fresh will, the jury held that a copy of the will produced 
represented the testator’s meaning, and ought to be admitted to 
probate; and the Judge assented, though we fancy with somehesi- 
tation, for he suspended judgment for a fortnight, to allow of a 
compromise, “ under the very peculiar circumstances,”—that is, 
plaintiff and defendant being a mother and her only son, [Itis 
better to mention, we suppose, as the world is so uncharitable, 
and as it was pointedly mentioned both by Judge and Jury, 
that no suspicion whatever of having destroyed the will rested 
on the man who benefited by its absence.] Thewill is therefore 
sustained, and Colonel Blake’s possession of the property will 
be postponed for years. None of this litigation and doubt, 
expense, and risk of failure of justice, such as might have 
happened if the copy had not been preserved, could have oceurred, 
if the cancelling of a will had been as formal an act as the sig- 
nature of one. Why should it not be? Why should not the 
cancelling of a will be an act requiring two witnesses, just a 
the signature of one does? With two witnesses to the cancel- 
ling by erasure of signature or burning there could be no mis 
take, and no subject for litigation, and there is no difficulty 
whatever in obtaining that security. Disinterested witnesses 
are no more likely to perjure themselves about the destruction 
of a will than about the signing of one. It is not a mere cheque 
that is destroyed, but a document attested by witnesses, the 
destruction of which should be witnessed in precisely the same 
way. The law need not apply if a new will is prepared, because 
that is evidence of itself as to changed intentions; but when 
there is to be no will, it is indispensable to secure the certainty 
which in many cases—for example, recollect the Roupell case- 
is essential, while we have no system of registration, to the 
security of titles. The second case was one of undue influence, 
and we need not enter into its details, because they repeat them- 
selves every month. A man, possibly rather feeble, places 
himself in the hands of friends, who may or may not have al 
eye to his property, but who supply the place of relatives; and 
when their guest dies leaving them his heirs, it may be under 
persuasion, it may be from a just gratitude, are accused by the 
relatives of unfairly influencing his mind. In nine cases out of 
ten, perhaps, the truth is that the “influence” is legitimate, 
though selfish; but English juries sympathise with the 
“natural claim,” and such a suit ends almost invariably m4 
compromise. The whole of this litigation seems to us to be due 
to want of formality. 

The law takes the greatest care to guard against influence, 
when exercised either by priests or philanthropists, invalidating 
death-bed wills, if they distribute landed property, which assig® 
any of it to religious or charitable purposes. On the me 
suspicion that the priest may terrify, or the philanthropist ove 
persuade, it annuls all bequests of land not granted in a de 
signed twelve months before the testator’s death. Why not invali- 
date every will signed too near death, unless it distributed the 
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would have been distributed by law? There 
injustice in such a rule. Distant relatives 
ht lose something, if a testator died shortly 


' as it 


would be 20 
or friends mig 


will was made; but that is a chance which they run 
ay die, and very frequently does die, before any 
will is made at all. The dislike to making wills influences at 
Jeast one-third of all those who can make them. In the only 
case of suddenly formed resolutions to alter a will, a 
conviction caused by the approach of death that the original 
will was unjust, or ill-tempered, or likely to be injurious, there 
would be no injustice done, for the natural heirs, if any, 
would inherit; and if not, the heir with perhaps the most 
natural right of all, the community at large. Or if the 
total prohibition of such wills is considered too arbitrary, 
why not protect the making of them and the makers of them 
by entrusting the task, as we do the granting of licences, to a 
limited class of men, say, the notaries, or requiring, as in the 
case of an application for an annuity, the presence of a clergy- 
man as witness to the testator’s freedom of action ? Almost any 
contrivance would succeed which introduced formality into 
what ought to be a serious affair, or introduced into the circle 
round the bedside a disinterested outsider, to whom, in ex- 
treme cases, the testator could appeal against undue pres- 
sure. The plan, approved, we believe, by some eminent 
lawyers, of compelling the deposit of a. will with some 
registrar or notary, and an application for it when it was 
to be destroyed—a formality enforced for every transfer 
of Consols—would be much more effective; but any plan 
would be better than the present happy-go-lucky system, under 
which it remains constantly uncertain whether a will known to 
have been in existence has been destroyed or not, and whether 
a testator at the moment of transferring his property was really 
a free agent, or was only a mechanical instrument for effecting 
the designs of others. There is every reason, in the present 
state of public feeling, for respecting the power of bequeathal; 
but none for allowing it to be exercised without careful formali- 
ties, which should extend not only to the making of the instru- 
ment, but to its destruction, registration, and preservation. 
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A FRAGMENT OF THE GREAT FOREST. 
T is difficult to realise that vast Forest the memory of 
which is handed down to us in the Wealds of our 
Southern Home Counties. Stretching from the edge of 
Romney Marsh to the border of Hampshire, the Andreds- 
wald, or Forest of Anderida, occupied nearly the whole 
space between the North and South Downs, covering about a 
third of Kent, nearly the whole of Sussex except the sea-board, 
and a considerable slice of Surrey. So densely wooded was this 
district, that the great Roman roads avoided it, the way from 
Chichester to London, for instance, passing through Southamp- 
ton. Devoted, so far as it was used at all, to the rearing of 
large herds of swine, who fattened on its acorns and beech- 
mast, it was frequented only by those who attended them, and 
remained for centuries after the adjoining parts had become 
subject to Roman civilisation, a terra incognita to both rulers 
and ruled. Throughout Saxon times but very slight inroads 
were made upon it, and it would appear that so late as the 
Conquest very little of it had been brought under cultivation 
or appropriated to particular owners, since few places situate 
wholly within the Weald are mentioned in the Domesday 
Survey. 

Compare this condition of the country with that now existing, 
and the contrast is remarkable. So far from the Weald of Kent 
being now noted for wild and waste, it is exceptionally free from 
them. No large commons are to be found, villages abound, 
and are of exceptional size, and the whole face of the country 
18 in individual ownership, and in great part under high 
cultivation. Though Sussex contains more wood, and is parti- 
cularly favourable to the growth of oak, yet it is, on the whole, an 
inclosed county, and does not, like Surrey, for example, abound 
in heaths and open land. Three fragments of the ancient Forest, 

g traces of their descent even in their names, have, how- 
ever, survived to modern times,—the Forests of St Leonard’s, 
Waterdown, and Ashdown. Of these, Ashdown Forest is pecu- 
liarly well defined, owing to its having been for some centuries 
surrounded by a pale. It is a district of triangular form, its 

approaching the branch line of railway from East Grin- 
stead, to Tunbridge Wells, and its apex lying due south, some 
or four miles from Uckfield. About seven miles from 





Tunbridge Wells and four from the small town of East Grin- 
stead, it thus lies in the heart of the county, a district com- 
paratively little frequented. Hence most Londoners would 
probably be surprised to learn that within forty miles of the 
metropolis there exists a second ancient Royal Forest, com- 
prising at the present moment a slightly larger area of open 
waste land than the famous Forest of Epping. To speak with 
accuracy, indeed, Ashdown is no longer a forest, in the legal sense 
of the term. Originally owned by the Crown, it was granted as 
a free chase to John of Gaunt, in the fourteenth century, and 
remained henceforth annexed to the Duchy of Lancaster, 
until the time of Charles IL., when it was formally disforested, 
and found its way into the hands of some of those speculators 
in waste land who seem to have sought their fortune in over- 
reaching the inhabitants of rural districts, under colour of the 
Royal permission and wishes. Popularly, however, its more digni- 
fied title has survived, and Ashdown Forest is the only name by 
which the district is known at the present time. From an early 
date the Forest became the seat of iron-works, and to this fact 
are no doubt mainly to be attributed the disastrous inroads 
made from time to time upon its sylvan beauties. In the time 
of the Tudors, Commission after Commission was issued to 
inquire into the waste and destruction of the Forest, with always 
the same result,—trees had been felled to make “ coals” for the 
iron-mills. Even the officers of the Forest, the keepers them- 
selves, were generally found to be guilty of this offence, and it 
may well be imagined that while themselves committing so 
flagrant a breach of trust, they would not be astute to 
detect other offenders. In the time of the Commonwealth, 
that most business-like Government carefully surveyed the 
Forest, and determined to make allotments to the large 
body of persons who enjoyed rights of common over it, and 
thus buying out their interest, to reduce the residue of the 
tract to the several and complete ownership of the State. <A 
Commission was issued, which actually set out the allotments 
to be enjoyed by the several parishes extending into the Forest, 
and even went so far as to determine in what proportions the 
several inhabitants of each parish should enjoy their allotment. 
Whether any inclosures were actually made is doubtful. The 
Forest is scored by banks and ditches in all directions, and it is 
possible that the allotments of the Parliamentary Commis- 
sioners may have been thus defined, and even that indi- 
viduals here and there may have attempted a complete appreo- 
priation. However, the Restoration intervened before any 
general inclosure could be consummated, and the elaborate 
preparations for cutting up the Forest came to naught. They 
do not appear to have been popular with the inhabitants, 
for we find no attempt on their part to hold inclosures, nor any 
petition or memorial to the Crown to give effect to what had 
been projected. But Charles II, wanted money, and there were 
not lacking (as we have said) speculative persons who were 
ready to pay considerable sums, and to take all the expense 
and trouble of legitimate proceedings for an inclosure off the 
hands of the Crown, if they could obtain a grant of the Royal 
interest in the Forest, and an expression of the Royal wish that 
the Forest should, as it was called, be “improved.” Their 
procedure was marked by the utmost simplicity. They inclosed 
large tracts, buying off one or two of the principal landowners 
of the district by giving them a share in the plunder; 
and if remonstrance or resistance were made, complained that 
the inhabitants were frowardly conspiring together to thwart the 
wishes of the Sovereign to benefit his country by making its wastes 
productive. The same process took place elsewhere, notably in the 
case of Malvern Chase. The Commoners, however, were not 
easily over-ridden. They resorted to the equally simple and 
strictly constitutional step of levelling the inclosures as fast as 
they were made. Squabbles and litigation ensued, and finally, 
in the case of Ashdown Forest, matters were settled in 1693 by 
a Decree of the Court of Exchequer, which gave the persons 
who had then become owners of the soil undisputed enjoyment 
of about 7,000 acres of the Forest land, and declared the 
Commoners to be entitled to the exclusive enjoyment of ex- 
tensive rights over the remainder. By this arrangement, the 
area of open Forest was reduced from nearly 14,000 acres to 6,400. 

The tract of open land thus left does not lie in one block 
in the centre of the ancient Forest. On the contrary, the 
lands reserved for the Commoners were set out as far as 
possible on the outside edge, and in the neighbourhood of the 
villages where the Commoners resided. The consequence is that 
open and enciosed lands are intermixed over the whole area of 
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the ancient Forest,—and the line of the ancient pale is still 
practically, in most parts, the boundary of the district. This 
combination of enclosure and waste is not without its advantages. 
The most ardent lover of heath and moorland cannot object to 
the variety caused by well-wooded enclosures breaking up the 
open expanse now and again, and in Ashdown Forest there is 
this special benefit,—that whereas at the time of the division 
the Forest had been nearly stripped of trees, the couple of cen- 
turies which have since passed have served to raise a handsome 
crop of fine beech and birch, where they have been protected by 
enclosures; while on the open wastes very few trees have survived 
their infancy, and over wide tracts there is hardly a bush to be 
seen above the level of the heather and bracken. 

Indeed, were it not for the inclosures, the greater part of 
Ashdown Forest, as it now exists, would present few features of 
incongruity if transferred to the Yorkshire moors. Long ridges 
of heather, visited by the sea-breezes which have only brushed 
the tops of the South Downs, stretch in every direction, afford- 
ing wide views over a wild and broken country. Moorland 
streams rising in the bottoms cut their way through the gravel 
and soft stone of the district, often running between steep 
banks, in which the yellow sandstone, with its ruddier iron 
veining, forms a delightful background to fern and moss and 
ereeping plant. Here and there, it is true, the Forest redeems 
its pristine character, and protests against classification with 
moorland pure and simple. Beech and oak scrub occasionally 
dot the heather; that most lovely of young trees, the birch, 
rises here and there in quaint groupings and fantastic wreath- 
ings and bendings of its slender branches; while again and 
again those faithful denizens of every English forest, the holly 
and the yew, throw in their dark shading to other leafage, or 
break the surface of the open heath. In one corner, indeed, 
there is a genuine oak wood, not of great age, but yet not desti- 
tute of those sturdy and rugged beauties which mark the species, 
and just suggesting what the Forest must have been before its 
mineral wealth caused the destruction of its natural vesture. 
Still the prevailing characteristic of the open forest are heath- 
clad hill and wide-stretching moor, and hence the presence of 
the masses of foliage which have sprung up on the large inclo- 
sures sunctioned in the seventeenth century is by no means an 
unmixed evil. The smaller inclosures which are dotted about 
the Forest, in some places very thickly, and many of which 
originated in nothing but encroachments, or to use the more ex- 
pressive term, “squattings,” often add to the landscape a charm 
of their own, the garden well stocked with fruit-trees, and the 
bright green meadow, with its thick hedge-row, pleasantly vary- 
ing the slope of the hill, or nestling in the hollow by the side of 
the stream. And even the cottages, which, like most buildings 
erected under such circumstances, are crude and hap-hazard 
enough in their construction, when time has toned down the 
harshness of their outlines and the staring red of their tiles, are 
not out of harmony with their surroundings. 





Various attempts to plant the open Forest have from time to 
time been made by the owners of the soil, but hitherto they 
have been stoutly resisted by the Commoners, and very wisely ; 
for planting meant simply the temporary abstraction of so much 
of their open common, with great risk of its permanent appropria- 
tion. They were not indeed unreasonable in their opposition, 
but allowed clumps to be left where they were obviously 
planted for ornament, and not for profit; and the consequence 
is, that many of the long ridges are broken at their highest 
points by knolls of beech or pine, imparting that indescribable 
sense of solitude which is associated with single trees or groups 
of trees in a wild open country. Recently, the ubiquitous Scotch 
fir has here and there gained a footing on the moors, and with 
a little encouragement would doubtless soon over-run them. 
Fortunately, its movements are carefully watched, for ex- 
perience in the New Forest has shown how disastrously it dis- 
figures woodland scenery when grown in large masses, while the 
consequences entailed upon the herbage have been found to be 
equally ruinous. But in a soil which once produced an oak and 
beech forest, some planting, carried out with discretion, might 
doubtless be introduced without incongruity or the destruction 
of the natural features of the Forest ; and it is to be hoped that 
by aid of the facilities offered by recent legislation, and under 
the guidance of that love of open spaces as such, which has 
arisen of late years, as one of the results of our crowding in 
towns, and the hurry of our lives, some mode of protecting and 
enhancing the beauty of the district, with due regard to all legal 
rights, may be discovered. In the meantime, if a tired and smoke- 








dried citizen wishes for a few days’ ramble in a wild, hill 
open country, accompanied by copious draughts of the freshest 
possible breezes, he cannot do better than Pay a Visit to Ash. 
down Forest. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 
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THE DECAY OF EVANGELICALISM, 
(To THE EpiroR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—There are some interesting issues arising out of the 
funeral oration which the Times pronounced over the Evan. 
gelical party, when commemorating the death of Dr, M'Neile, 
which seem to have escaped even your analysis, and on which 
I would fain say a few words. 

In the first place, your very true remark, as well as that 
of the Times, that there has been a certain softening of doctrinal 
statements in the pulpit, covers only a small part of the actual 
fact. The Evangelicals of to-day give themselves out, I am 
sure quite sincerely, as the faithful and true followers of the re. 
vivers of subjective religion at the close of the eighteenth cer. 
tury, and assert that they remain at precisely the same post, 
and acknowledge the very same standards, in opposition to al] 
innovations. But the fact is very far, indeed, from being se, 
The Evangelical movement within the Church of England, ag 
distinguished from the Wesleyan one outside it, was emphatic. 
ally Calvinistic. Newton, Scott, Venn, and Romaine, its most 
prominent leaders, were all high Supralapsarians; and though 
a stray Arminian may have been found here and there in the 
ranks, yet such was the prevalent colour of Low-Church thec. 
logy, which I am old enough to remember when it was still 
widely powerful, if not actually dominant, within that school, 
But now it is matter of search and difficulty to find a Calvinist 
preacher amongst Episcopalians, even in Ireland. They are to 
be had, no doubt; they are not yet quite extinct, but the proba. 
bility is all against any chance Low-Church preacher being of 
that cast of thought. This, it seems to me, is a much farther 
departure from the original programme of the movement than 
extreme Ritualism is from the High-Churchism of George IL’s 
day, for it is a complete abandonment, not a violent develor- 
ment, of the earlier system. And curiously enough, the party, 
as a whole, seems quite unconscious of the fact that it has 
simply passed into Zwinglianism out of Calvinism. There is 
another doctrinal fact, less remarkable, but equally true, which 
is the tacit rejection of that which was once a fundamental 
tenet of the school,—-the verbal inspiration of Holy Seripture. 
This has rather been forced upon it than voluntarily made, but 
the practical result is the same. This change, however, hasnot 
been all pure gain. The party has not yet found any posi- 
tive tenets to replace those it has silently discarded, and 
it has, therefore, for a long time past, been far more polemi- 
cal and negative than constructive and edifying. Its theology 
has taken to the “ Religion of Don’t” with undue fervour, cul 
minating in the St. George’s in the East riots of 1859, and the 
St. James’s, Hatcham, riots of this and last year; in both cases 
organised and paid for with Evangelical moneys, an alliance 
and mode of controversy which would have rather startled 
Richard Cecil and Charles Simeon. I could name the West 
End drawing-room where the Wapping riots were planned. I 
believe I could tell whence some, at least, of the money eX 
pended came. And while it was made a matter of boasting4 
couple of years ago at the Islington Conference that the Church 
Association grew out of a sub-committee appointed at one of 
the anniversaries, I have never yet seen or heard of one word 
of blame uttered by Evangelical leaders against any of the 
Church Association’s methods of warfare,—though it might have 
been thought that some at least would have found them dis 
tasteful. This may help to account for a complaint I hearl 
lately, as uttered by an old Evangelical clergyman, that he 
cannot now get a gentleman of his own views as curate, 
that as he cannot put up with a curate who is not a gentlemal, 
he is forced to take a High or a Broad Churchman.—! a 
Sir, &e., Ricwuarp F, LittLepale. 

9 Red Lion Square, W.C., February 12th,. 





NATIONAL POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
(To THE EbITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sin,—The somewhat vague talking which characterises the 
very long letter on the subject of Prince Bismarck’s Protet 
tionism in your columns, and I must add, the tone of your ow? 
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i 
«Jeaders” on the same subject, embolden me to explain, very 
priefly, the first principles of what I should call Imperialism, 
or national political economy. I have always ventured to be- 
Jong to the school of Sismondi and Sadler, and not to 
that of McCulloch and Ricardo, on these simple grounds :— 
1. There is an inherent value in produce, apart from 
its accidental money value. 2. That which is most 
essential to human life has most inherent value. 3. Food 
jg more absolutely essential than clothing,—corn, e.g., than 
cotton. 4. It is not a matter of indifference to a nation what 
branches of production flourish, because some are healthier than 
others, and produce a finer race. 5. Speaking broadly, agri- 
cultural pursuits are more life-giving than manufacturing. 6. 
The first necessity for a great State and nation being the exist- 
ence of a large and healthy population, it is exceedingly un- 
desirable that any great amount of corn-land should be 
converted into pasture-land. 7. No immediate money-gains to 
the farmer or owner of the soil can compensate the nation for 
the loss of a strong and healthy population. 8. It is, then, 
essential, in a rich and heavily-taxed country like England, 
+hat such a measure of support should be afforded to agricul- 
turists as will enable them to grow corn in their own country, 
which is probably best to be attained by a moderate, fixed 
duty, to be suspended in case of need. 9. Prosperity based on 
unrestricted competition, or the race for unlimited cheapness 
with all lands, is hollow and factitious, involving in the long- 
run the serious injury of the working and productive classes. 
10. A mighty empire like the British finds its natural and 
chief outlet for its manufactures in the colonial market, our 
colonies being all easily pressed into a mighty commercial 
league with the mother-country, like the German Zollverein. 
11, The aim of our manufacturers under such a system would 
no longer be mere cheapness of production, to which they have 
sacrificed both beauty and utility, in order to keep the foreign 
market, but the increase of the essential or inherent value of 
their goods, which would probably, in the long-run, command a 
large sale for them in foreign markets also, at remunerative 
prices. 12. Finally, the terrible struggle between labour and 
capital now threatening to engulf the interests of the nation 
would no longer have any reason for existence, and labour being 
freed from an unreasonable and only exposed to a natural home 
competition, would no longer seek to scamp its work, but be- 
come the broad and solid basis on which the prosperity of the 
whole nation would be reared. 

Now, Sir, itis surely most unreasonable to refuse to give any 
hearing to such grave considerations as these. It is, no doubt, 
easy to assume that Prince Bismarck, M. Thiers, and the 
majority of Continental, American, and Colonial statesmen are 
all under the influence of blind prejudice, devoid of common- 
sense, retrograde, ignorant, &c. But mere assertion, however 
strong, and repetition of such imaginary axioms as that we 
must always buy in the cheapest and sell in the dearest market, 
and have only to consider the interests of consumers, will not 
avail. Bees are more valuable than drones. The productive 
classes are most essential to the nation, and their weal must be 
first considered. All cheapness purchased at the cost of healthy 
and health-giving labour involves a serious loss of capital, and 
he who sinks his capital for the sake of a larger income is not 
a wise man. 

I am a clergyman, and like Mr. Malthus of old, believe that 
I have a direct right to aid in protecting the true interests of 
the productive classes. Hence, then, I venture to ask for a 
hearing in the honest and high-minded Spectator, a hearing 
which has been thus far denied by the Times. I demand a 
brief Tefutation, if that be possible. No question can be more 
practical, or more urgent, at the present hour.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ArcHER GURNEY. 


Trinity Vicarage, Lambeth, February Uth. 


(The views of Prince Bismarck, M. Thiers, and other leading 
Protectionist statesmen would carry more weight, if there were 
any evidence at all that they had ever given the least study to 
political economy, as ascience. Clearly, Prince Bismarck has not. 
His change of policy is grounded on purely political reasons, not 
on even the pretence of economic reasons. It is new to us to hear 
that the great mass of consumers are not producers. The great 
sa of consumers, is simply another term for the great mass of 

® population; and of the great mass of the population, cer- 


tainly 99 per cent, are “working bees,” and not drones.—Eb. 
Spectator.] 








FARM RENTS AND RATES. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sm,—While thanking you for your otherwise favourable notice 
of my paper on “ Agricultural Depression” in the Fortnightly 
Review, allow me to point out why I think I have not discredited 
myself, as your reviewer says I have, by stating that “as rent 
increases rates increase.” Not in the same proportion,—I 
studiously avoided saying that ; but it is obvious that when the 
rents of farms rise, without the value of all other rateable 
property rising to an equal extent, rates on farms rise also. 
Besides this, it is to be borne in mind that the rent of one farm 
is often much higher than that of neighbouring holdings, and 
the rateable value is generally higher in consequence. The con- 
text shows that it was such cases as the latter that my remark 
especially referred to.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Surbiton Hill, February 8th. Witriam E. Bear. 





THE LATE DR. EVANS. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”’) 

Si,—May I ask you to let me direct the attention of your 
readers to the advertisement of the “ Evans Memorial Fund,” 
by which we hope to put up a fitting record of the late Rector 
of St. Mary-le-Strand in that church, and chiefly to make some 
provision for his only child,—the devoted daughter, who was her 
father’s prop and stay for so many years.? Let me urge the claim 
of this proposed memorial on liberal and thonghtful Churchmen. 
The plan adopted will probably be to invest the capital sum 
(after paying for the monument) in one or other of the Church 
Trusts, the trustees to pay an annuity for life to Miss Evans, 
and to retain the capital upon her death. Thus the money will 
be doubly, and indeed perpetually, fruitful. I cannot doubt we 
ought to have £1,000 clear to invest, after paying for a modest 
monument. Nearly £600 has been received. 

Enough, perhaps, has been said of the significant fact that 
so true a theologian, so original a thinker and writer, and so 
great a preacher died at nearly seventy in a benefice of £300 a 
year. He was not the first, and he will not be the last, of the 
working divines of the Church of England to whom a similar 
tribute has to be paid. But other more important facts claim 
notice. For more than twenty-five years Dr. Evans has been a 
power amongst the London clergy, and has gathered round his 
pulpit, at St. Andrew’s, Wells Street, and St. Mary-le-Strand, a 
very remarkable congregation, of which men (especially at St. 
Mary’s) were the great majority, and always including many of 
his clerical brethren. They were drawn together, in spite of wide 
divergences amongst themselves, by the certainty of hearing 
wise and cautious exposition, solid argument, lit up with humour, 
and sometimes with sarcasm, of a curiously keen and brilliant 
quality, unsparing exposure of pretences and shams of all kinds, 
and best of all, winning persuasion to gentle godliness and 
sober piety. This congregation is well represented by the Com- 
mittee now in action. 

I must venture to express a hope that the older congregation 
of St. Andrew’s, Wells Street (of which there must be many 
survivors), to whom, in a day of difficulty, he did such good 
service, both to priest and people, will do themselves, as well as 
Dr. Evans, justice, by raising a handsome contribution to the 
fund for doing honour to their former curate. Indeed, it 
is impossible to recall those Sunday-evening lectures at 
St. Andrew's, in the winters of 1851 to 1856—which were 
the years (I think) in which I attended them, during 
Oxford vacations—without a still wider reflection. They 
were the years, more or less, of the deepest depression of 
the High-Church revival, post, if not propter, the stream of 
secessions about 1850. They were the years in which the con- 
venient generalisation generated in the stagnant air of Oxford 
common-rooms of an earlier period—that every High Church- 
man was a born fool—was being systematically fostered by 
men in high places who should have known better, and steadily 
assumed in the articles of newspapers, the lectures of Professors, 
and the charges of Bishops. Against this curious delusion Dr. 
Evans at one time was standing up, almost alone, in a 
London pulpit, on intellectual grounds, as the exponent 
of the High-Church conception of religion and duty, 
and did more than any other man to reconcile the restless 
religious intelligence of London men of the world, of letters, 
and of business, with the claims of what he understood and 
believed to be historical Christianity. I am conscious that 
qualifications may be needed to this broad statement, but I 
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believe it to be substantially true. For it must be remembered 
that these were the years in which a clean sweep had just been 
made of several important churches; in which, under Whig 
leadership, Parliament itself had been capable of the Ecclesias- 
tical Titles Bill; in which the energies of the nation, religious 
as well as political, had been absorbed in the Crimean war; and 
in which the popular line of prophecy, in too many pulpits, 
was that the Turk was a very excellent Christian, and the 
Sultan the most natural of Knights of the Garter; that the 
French Empire was the ideal of Christian civilisation; and 
that everything, in fact, was for the best, in the best of all 
possible Churches and kingdoms! 

Some of us are thankful to refer much light on current diffi- 
culties, and many impulses towards a robuster faith, a simpler 
life, and a truer charity, to that small figure—with the keen eye, 
the quaint manner, the powerful voice, and the genuine and 
sometimes passionate eloquence of profound conviction—who 
filled the small church in Wells Street with a congregation then 
without a rival in London. There was nothing like it to be 
heard, except in the chapel of Lincoln’s Inn; and there was far 
more correspondence between Mr. Maurice and Dr. Evans than 
is at all commonly supposed. I may mention, for example, that 
Dr. Evans’s mind was always strongly bent towards Eschato- 
logical questions, on which his utterances were very different 
indeed from some of the more popular statements, whether on 
the “ High” or “Low” ranges of Anglican orthodoxies. 

Dr. Evans’s special acquaintance with Nonconformist thought 
and policy, and his friendship with many Nonconformists— 
notably with the late Mr. Lynch—must not be left unmentioned. 
He belonged to an older generation than most of the men now 
foremost in the Nonconformist ministry, but we have received 
tributes of respect and (I think) more substantial tokens of 
esteem from several of the leading Nonconformist clergy. 

Dr. Evans had an uncommon habit of going about to hear 
sermons, both in churches and chapels, and so kept up an 
acquaintance with religious territory, which is terra incog- 
nita to most of us. Much of the perpetual freshness 
of his own thought and style is due to his study of other 
preachers, His appetite for sermons was evidence of his en- 
thusiasm for that high department of his own calling, as well 
as of a higher instinct still. When others sought relaxation in 
home life, or in books, or music, or the drama, Dr. Evans was 
apt to turn up at any service he had seen announced, if friend- 
ship or curiosity attracted him towards the preacher. And 
combined with his wide reading, and his constant services in the 
pulpits of his brethren, this habit kept him abreast of all that was 
going on, and made him a fund of anecdote, a critic of men and 
things, and a practical counsellor (though he had no party or fol- 
lowing), of which we shall not soon “look upon the like again.” 

It has not seemed worth while to dwell on his somewhat 
doubtful relation to the parties within the Church. On this 
point, those will enlarge who feel it a matter of vital interest. 
Dr. Evans ranged, of course, unswervingly and unmistakably 
with the High-Church school of Anglican theology. His line 
in matters of ritual was due to what he held to have been a 
compact with his brethren, whose usages went beyond his own, 
—a compact which, in his later years, he held them to have 
broken. But when his course was once taken, on grounds which 
commended themselves to his own mind and conscience, he 
was not likely to be moved by the roundabout reasonings and 
contradictory conclusions which were offered to him, in place of 
what he held to be the direct witness of history, reason, and 
common-sense, 

I plead, then, for an adequate expression of the respect and 
regard due to the memory of so good and able a man, so bril- 
liant a preacher, and so excellent a clergyman. And it is plea- 
sant to add that amongst the earliest and most liberal sub- 
scribers to the Memorial Fund have been the Bishop of London, 
Dr. Stanley, and Dr. Liddon,—a happy tribute to the qualities 
and characteristics I have ventured to ascribe to my departed 
friend.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Hoxton, February 4th. Joun OAKLEY. 








BOOKS. 


——@—— 
AN EYE FOR AN EYE* 
Tus story will take a high place among Mr. Trollope’s works. 
Indeed, there is something in the atmosphere of Lreland which 
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appears to rouse his imagination, and give force and simplicity 
his pictures of life, though no doubt the stories by which he 

in the future, be most generally remembered will hardly be hig. 
Irish stories. The Barchester series of clerical sketches, j 
cluding those which contain his shrewd delineations of the poli. 
tical coteries of London,—from The Warden to Phineas ; 
—are more completely out of the sphere of any other wr 
and fuller of careful and complex observation, than any 
which he has written. But for that very reason, they are 
never as classical, as single in their interest, as intense jp 
their vividness, as his Irish tales. And when compared. 
with any but the very best of his English stories, such a 
tale as this is entitled to take precedence even of Mr, Tro 
lope’s clever clerical and political fictions. Except fop 
certain obvious peculiarities of mere language, An Eye for 
an Eye hardly seems to be written by the same author ag The 
Way We Live Now. To one emerging from the overladen 
atmosphere of that sordid world, this tragic story of mastering 
passion and over-mastering prejudice,—of a great sin, a 
wrong, and a great revenge,—is like the breath of that Atlantic 
to the shores of which it carries us, after the stifling atmosphere 
of a London alley. There is something simple and great in the 
story, and we turn to it with the more pleasure, that Mr. Tro} 
lope has too much accustomed us of late to the delineation of 
moral malaria, and of endless varieties of what we might almost 
term middle-class squalor,—thereby meaning, of course,.to use 
“squalor” metaphorically, not for what offends the senses, but for 
what oppresses almost to nightmare the little moral ideality, lef, 
to our age. Here, at least, there is no nightmare of the kind, 
The guilt, the grief, and the crime all have their roots in the 
natural instincts of man, as these are known to us in sucha 
society as our own; and all appear to be just what they are, 
without any artificial disguises. Nothing can be more striking 
than the picture of the manner in which hereditary pride takes 
hold of the heir to the old English earldom, almost without his 
own consent, and against his own better nature and feelings, and 
yet assumes to itself the air of disinterested duty and high 
necessity, driving him to do what he is ashamed of, and yet 
only ashamed of as a man; while as the head of a house and 
the heir to a great name, he seems to himself to owe more to 
society than he owes even to his own conscience and his God, Mr. 
Trollope has hardly ever painted anything so striking as the mode 
in which the promise not to disgrace his house and name grows 
unconsciously and involuntarily in the young Lord Scroope’s 
mind, till it takes all the life out of the more binding and far more 
sacred promise under the faith of which he has gained from Kate 
O’Hara all she has to give; and this, though far from wishing to 
desert her, though he is really willing to give all he has to give 
in the world, except his rank and social position, to make atone- 
ment to her for what has been done. Of all the strange perver+ 
sions of which the moral nature of men is capable, probably 
none is stranger than the tendency of certain so-called “social 
obligations” to over-ride entirely the simpler personal obli- 
gations in certain men’s breasts, and yet to work there with 
all the force of a high duty, and all the absolutenesss 
of an admitted destiny. Of course, in the case of the Lort 
Scroope whose tragic fate this story tells us, a certain con 
tempt for the girl who has yielded to his passion co-operates 
with the growing, and at first quite unsuspected, pride of 
rank, to harden him in his determination not to fulfil his 
promise of making her his wife. But the subtlety of Mr. 
Trollope’s insight is shown by his clear perception that 
this contempt for her, though fatal to his sense of justice 
to her, so far as regards the promise to make her his true wilt 
is yet not fatal to the same sense of justice to her,—for it is 
hardly less,—so far as regards his promise to be to her all 
that a husband should be, except her lawful husband,—that it 
is not fatal to his conviction that he may not desert her for any 
other woman, and that he is bound to give up his life, so faras, 
within such conditions, he can, to her happiness. The mode im 
which this sense of family pride, which appears to be at first 
quite wanting in Fred Neville’s not very passionate and not 
very strong character, grows and grows almost without his owt 
knowledge, until, when it is at length reinforced by a touch of 
scorn for the object of his tenderness, it hardens him, as if it 
had the combined force of a spurious conscience and of hereditary 
prejudice acting in unison, is painted with extraordinary vivid- 
ness and extraordinary simplicity. You are made sure that 
the picture is a true one, and yet it takes you by surprise,—8 
little of the root of this family pride has been shown to you 
in the earlier pictures of the hero. 
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rful is the slight sketch of the uncle whose sad 


and austere life gives you the key to the family character on its 
: side; and but little less so of the aunt, whose aristocratic 
«ig made the unhappy instrument of rivetting the claims 

of family on her nephew’s mind. But the finest picture in the 
¢ale—after that of the idle-minded young officer who makes the 

‘cipal figure in it,—is that of the Irish priest, Father 
Marty,—who is so closely implicated in the tragedy. Nothing 
traer or stronger in drawing has ever proceeded from Mr. 
qyollope’s pen than this vigorous sketch,—dashed off in a 

few scenes,—of the too rash and yet thoroughly noble and 
faithful priest of Liscannor. If the sketch of the unhappy 
mother, whose crime is expiated by hopeless madness, is not 
quite equal to that of any of the other leading figures, it is 
rather that we are told something too little of her, than that 
any touch is put in which is out of keeping with the progress 
and ending of the tale. One feels that here a little more 
should have been told. Something of her relations with her 
disreputable husband, — something that would throw a light 
on the intensity of her passions,—is wanted, in order to make 
the figure as striking as is that of the other chief actors of 
this simple and tragic story. It is not a story for which we 
ean do anything by extract. It is too short and too classical in 
its simplicity, to be illustrated effectively by any specimen- 
passage. But it isa story which no man without a very powerful 
jmagination could have written. And as Mr. Trollope’s imagi- 
nation has lately but too frequently lost itself in sands and 
marshes and all kinds of muddy fen-countries, we welcome 
cordially this flashing-up of his higher power, in the present 
striking tale. 

But one trivial remark more. What makes Mr. Trollope put 
into the mouth of his hero the assertion that on the cliffs of 
Moher—the cliffs where Clare meets the Atlantic—“ the gulls 
never show themselves’ in hot summer weather? The present 
writer can answer for it that he has seen the air thick with 
them, under the bluest sky and the serenest heaven of a 
brilliant August day. 





SAINT CATHARINE OF SIENA.* 


Mrs. BuT.erR, as we cannot but believe, has achieved a great 
success, and of the pages of this remarkable biography it is diffi- 
cult to say whether they reflect more strikingly the aspects and 
events of the great century in which Catharine lived and laboured, 
or the personality of the saint herself. Catharine was born in 
1347, and that date will at once suggest to the reader the histori- 
cal significance of the age in which her lot was cast. Dante had 
been dead only twenty-six years before the birth of Catharine. 
Boccaccio, Petrarch, Chaucer, and Wycliffe were her living con- 
temporaries, and it was in her day, too, that the adventurous, 
picturesque, and delightful chronicler, Sir John Froissart, with 
his quick vision and ever busy pen, travelled from court to 
camp,and from city to city, in many lands, now noting down, 
and now reciting to circles of eager listeners, those details of his 
various experiences which have charmed all succeeding genera- 
tions. But as specially indicating that element of the time with 
which her name will for ever be associated, the Papacy had been 
for forty years enthroned beside the Rhone when Catharine first 
saw the light, and it was she who was mainly instrumental in 
¢ffecting the return of the Popes to Rome, and of thus terminat- 
ing, what Petrarch and others termed the residence at Avignon, 
the “Babylonish Captivity.” Of course, Gibbon was greatly 
amused by the fact that a visionary female, and chiefly, as it 
seemed to him, by means of alleged visions, should succeed in 
bringing back the Father of Western Christendom to his 
desolate spouse and children on the banks of the Tiber. But 
history all through was a great joke to the eupeptic author of 
the Decline and Fall, and his enormous reading and curiously 
remorseless genius for “ verification ” never apparently received 
their just reward, unless he found some passage or allusion 
which enabled him to “give that which was holy to the dogs.” 
It was not merely “secondary causes” that he studiously 
Went in search of, in order to account for movements which 
certainly transformed the world. He was always on the 
look-out for quite second-rate influences, and thus history 
to him in the long-run was not, as all human life, its 
terrible failures, and sorrows, and sufferings notwithstanding, 
was to Dante, a “commedia,” or great ‘disciplinary arrange- 
ment, taking end in the triumph of love; but a development 
ee 
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leading no-whither in particular, in which the infinitely little 
and the infinitely ludicrous‘are perennial and potential factors, 
which, at best, only shows a Constantine taking up with Christ- 
lanity very much in the spirit of the Scotch fool, who was over- 
heard praying behind a hedge, uncertain the while as to which 
Power might ultimately prove to be the stronger, to “ bonny 
God,” and then to “ bonny Deevil;” or which reveals to us the 
altogether natural phenomenon of the children of Abraham wel- 
coming the Gospel, because it substituted for the painful initia- 
tory rite of the Hebrews the milder prescription of merely wash- 
ing the the infant with water! Mrs. Butler has come to the 
rescue of Catharine from the self-complacent smile of the Sad- 
ducee, as well as from the the extravagant ascriptions of credulous 
tradition, and “the dyer’s daughter” of the unique and vener- 
able and picturesque Siena will henceforth take her place, in 
the regard of all who yet believe in the legacy which Christ 
has bequeathed to us of immediate communion with the Father 
of the human heart and conscience, as one of the most pro- 
foundly loyal and loving disciples of the Founder of our Creed 
Mrs. Butler apparently undertook her labour of love with the 
full consciousness that the lights which are streaming in on all 
sides on the human soul now were but dimly, if at all, foreseen 
even by the noblest and most intuitive minds of the fourteenth 
century ; that Catharine laboured with all her energy in behalf 
of a system into the heart of which Dante had shot arrows of light- 
ning, over which Chaucer made the sides of his contemporaries 
shake with immoderate laughter, which Wycliffe denounced with 
prophetic indignation, and against which, under the inspiration 
of Luther, in a later day, some of the more advanced of the 
subjects of the Papacy lifted up an emphatic protest, resulting in 
their utter abnegation of the Papal authority. Mrs. Butler was, 
moreover, aware that not only by ultra-Protestants, who limit the 
operations of the Divine Spirit, but by dogmatic physiologists, 
who ignore the spiritual element in man altogether, the claims of 
Catharine to a grateful recognition by this generation would be 
more or less seriously contested. But our authoress writes 
neither as a special pleader nor as a polemic theologian. She 
has a marvellous story to tell, the more marvellous, if it be not 
paradoxical to say so, the more it is shorn of its more dis- 
putable accidents; and she tells it with admirable simplicity, 
with great eloquence in many passages, with the most reverent 
sympathy with the noble subject of her biography, and in a 
fine spirit of catholic comprehensiveness, which keeps her 
aloof from the din and smoke and bitterness of sectarian 
controversy. 

Catharine was a great power and a real presence in her day, 
but the extraordinary influence which flowed from her words, 
and very looks, as it would seem, alike by the sick-bed of the 
plague-stricken, from whom others fled in terror, or by the scaf- 
fold, to which she accompanied the victims whom her tears, her 
prayers, and her passionate pleadings with themselves had 
melted into penitence, confession, and trust in the divine mercy, 
or amid the unspeakable immoralities of Avignon, or in con- 
verse with theologians or artists who sought an interview with 
her, in order to puzzle her with speculative questions, or dis- 
cover the secret of her high pretensions, and left her awed and 
conscience-stricken, was but the outward and visible sign of a 
life which was consciously, and yith entire self-surrender, rooted 
in the unseen and eternal. She lived and moved and had her 
being in God. An ascetic, she had no taint of Pharisaism ; an 
enthusiast, she was free from the leaven of fanaticism. She 
early “ banished from her heart all anxious thoughts concerning 
herself and her own salvation,” and her love, which burned in 
her like a consuming fire, left but one great question in her 
heart, how she could best follow in His steps whose crowning 
glory was, unconsciously to the speakers, proclaimed in the 
words,—*“ He saved others, himself he cannot save.” 

Forty Lives of St. Catharine, we are told, have already been 
written, and among these, curiously enough, two bear the follow- 
ing title-pages :—“ The Life of St. Katherine of Senis, Stamp of 
Caxton,” and “ The Life of that Glorious Virgin and Martyr [sic] 
Saint Katharyne off Sene, in fine imprynted at Westmynster by 
Wynkyn de Worde.” We possess, however, the “narratives” of 
her contemporaries and very special friends, Raymond of Capua, 
Stephen Corrado di Macconi, her secretary, Fra Bartolomeo, and 
Fra Tomaseo, both of Siena, not to mention other names. These 
are of real value, as direct indications of the immense impression 
which Catharine produced on all who came in contact with 
her, and most of all, on those who knew her most intimately. 
But it has been reserved for Mrs. Butler to give to the world 
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the best representation, both of her time, and of herself, of one 
who was fair to see, though not exactly beautiful; who, delicate 
in health from her childhood, possessed an almost preternatural 
capacity of work and endurance; whose smile and ingenuous 
frankness and unfailing courtesy of manner touched all hearts, 
who loved all creatures with a full, genuine love,—flowers and 
birds, as well as human beings; a woman of great spiritual 
strength, who wrestled day and night to make herself an in- 
strument as well as a vessel of the divine mercy; who was 
in the hospitals of the sick, a Florence Nightingale in her day ; 
who was great as a preacher, when summoned to discharge the 
preacher's office; whose diplomacy as an ambassadress was of 
wondrous efficacy, and whose presence in the hour of popular 
agitation was felt to be so necessary, that Pope Urban VI. 
would not hear of her leaving Rome. There she died, and not 
in her beloved Siena, on the evening of April 29th, 1380, 
at the age of thirty-three years. Catharine was one of 
the people, and in a little valley which lies between the 
ancient city and a low hill to the west, and known as the 
Contrada d’Oca, she was born. As doubtless many of 
our readers know, there still stand her father’s house; 
his workshop, “the Fullonica;” and the chapel which was 
erected to her memory, over the entrance of which is inscribed, 
in letters of gold, the legend, “ Spose Christi Katharinze Domus.” 
Catharine was, as the Scotch say, “ come of a good kin,”—her 
father, Giacomo, the dyer, and her mother, Lapa, being “ high- 
minded, loyal, fearing God, and separated from every vice.”” She 
was one of twenty-five children, and moreover, the twin-sister of 
one who “winged her way to heaven” a few days after her birth, 
leaving Catharine to become the darling of her home, and of all 
the neighbourhood. But referring our readers to Mrs. Butler’s 
narrative for further particulars of Catharine's history, we will 
only add here that she was haunted from her earliest years by an 
ideal of self-consecration to the ministry of Christianity ; that with- 
out any monition, much less constraint, from without, she 
elected her mission as a Sister in the “ Mantellata” Order 
of St. Dominic; that her choice was not finally stereotyped, for 
that is the only predicate which can at all adequately indicate 
her resolute determination of will, without strugglings from 
her own passionate Italian nature, and pleadings from the 
parents whom she always loved and revered, which it is quite 
pathetic to read of; that self-taught, and apparently unable to 
read and write until she had attained womanhood, her letters 
to her various correspondents, among all sorts and condi- 
tions of men, materially contributed to the perfecting of the 
existing Italian language; that above all, she was a “re- 
former before the Reformation ;” and that, when in presence 
of not a few of her spiritual children, and in the arms of her 
beloved mother, Lapa, she rested from her labours, she died of 
a broken heart, wounded and grieved by the iniquities of the 
Church in whose purity and devotion, as she believed, nothing 
less was concerned than the welfare of mankind. We hear 
nothing, beyond the passing reference to her acquaintance with 
the songs of the Troubadours, of any interest taken by Catharine 
in the literature of her time. Vanni, the artist, is only brought 
in relation to her by the fact that she made him a convert to 
Christianity, Yet he would be a bold critic who would say 
that, in the deepest sense of the word, she did not advance the 
culture of Christendom. Andto this age of ours, which is in 
peril of accepting a mere doctrine of involuntary evolution and 
moral progress, the life of Catharine of Siena is a most whole- 
some sermon, 

Mrs. Butler might have toned down her account of Catharine's 
last hours. For no doubt physiology has a much more edifying 
explanation to furnish of the manifestations which occur amid 
nature's fading functions, than is supplied by introducing the 
presence of a malignant, dark personality. But mere physio- 
logy is altogether incapable of rendering a satisfactory account 
to us of Catharine's life. Water does not rise above its own level, 
and it is simply absurd, as it is ridiculous, to affirm that in 
natures like that of Catharine of Siena, who conquer flesh and 
blood, who postpone all other considerations to those of self- 
subordination to the Will of an Unseen Presence of infinite 
truth and charity, we have only a special exemplification of 
purely material causation. We prefer the belief, however anti- 
quated the phraseology in which it is expressed may seem to 
Agnostics, that for man “ to live after the flesh” is simply to die 
to all that is characteristically human, and that he is only true to 
his “ proper make,” to use Butler’s words, when, recognising the 


a spiritual being possessing self-consciousness and free-will, to 
the absolute domination of truth and love, and to the living and 
sovereign source of both. Agnosticism uttering suspiria de Pro. . 
JSundis, can only call forth our sympathy; but Agnosticism 
seated in a chair of dogmatic infallibility is like nothing 
much as a colour-blind tailor, who, having patched an old rai. 
ment of scarlet with a blue piece of new cloth, should claim tg 
make the whole world believe that alleged diversities of cology 
are mere creations of the fancy become hereditary. 

Books written for mere edification are generally of a y 
wearisome and unedifying character, but a book written, as this 
one obviously has. been, with the primary aim of showing how 
much of verifiable fact is to be found in the life of a humbly born 
woman, who, from her exceedingly great virtues, was accorded g 
solemn canonisation not many years after her death, and by one 
who believes that in this world of law and order an ounce of fact 
far outweighs whole ton-loads of fiction, can only be gratefully 
welcomed by all thoughtful persons. 

For our own parts, we will cordially own that we have not 
read a book for a long time which seems better fitted to awaken 
in the minds of the readers of it the great question,—What 
are doing with their lives, “which fleet so fast?” And perhaps 
few better answers are to be obtained, for our guidance, than 
those which Catharine of Siena, in her latest hours, prescribed 
to her “ children” :— 

“ Catharine, finding her end approaching, pronounced a discourse 
to her spiritual sons and daughters, exhorting them to brotherly love, 
and giving them also certain rules for advancing them in the way of 
the Lord. And first (she told them) that any one who truly desired 
to be the servant of God, and wished really to possess him, must strip 
his heart of all selfish love of human creatures, and with a simpleand 
entire heart must approach God. Secondly, that no soul can arrive 
at such a state without the medium of prayer, founded on humility; 
that no one should have any confidence in his own works, but ac. 
knowledging himself to be nothing, should commit himself entirely 
to the keeping and leading of God. She asserted that all virtues 
and progress are invigorated only through prayer, and that without 
it they decay and fail. Thirdly, that in order to attain to purity of 
conscience, it is necessary to abstain from all rash judgments and evil. 
speaking against our neighbours; that we must neither despise nor 
condemn any creature, even if it be the case of one whom we know 
to be guilty and vile, but to bear with him, and to pray for him 
because there is no one, however sinful, who may not amend his life. 
Fourthly, that we must exercise a perfect trust in the providence of 
God, knowing that all things which happen to us, through his ap- 
pointment, spring, not from his ill-will to his creatures, but from his 
infinite love for them.” 





CANTABIT VACUUS VIATOR.* 
Or all the books, seasonable or unseasonable, which the Christ- 
mas season produces in abundance, we doubt whether many 
will better repay purchase and perusal than this unpretend- 
ing little work of “A Journeyman.” It has a charm about it 
which it is as difficult precisely to analyse as it is impossible to 
deny. It is not so much for any information it conveys that 
one values it. In fact, it is in no sense a guide-hook, and 
beyond one or two short descriptions of scenery or architecture 
tells one nothing about the places visited. Neither, on the 
other hand, does it weary one with statistics of the manner 
in which the forty-four shillings were spent, or rather 
not spent. Incidentally, the cost of the passage and the 
sum-total of the bill for one or two nights’ lodging are 
given, by way of illustration, and that is all. There 
are no novel speculations, social or otherwise, no disqui- 
sitions on peasant proprietorship, or capital and labour, no 
architectural criticism, no historical references, and scarcely @ 
political allusion, while such moralising as does find a place 
in the narrative from time to time is on trite and familiar 
subjects. And yet, if it can be believed, the book is simply 
delightful. It brings us face to face with the holiday mood of 
an honest man, whose observant eye and thoughtful mind make 
the most of the pleasures which change of place and life afford 
him, even among the least interesting scenes. It is an echo 
throughout of the maxim on which, without doubt, the writer 
shapes his life, and which he has fitly set on his title-page,— 
“ Quand on n’a pas ce qn’on aime, 
Faut aimer ce qu’on a.” 

The plan of the tour, speaking retrospectively, for the writer 
denounces with vigour the folly of fettering one-self with a plan 
beforehand, was simply this :—By steamer to Dunkirk, on foot 
from Dunkirk by Bergues and Cassel to St. Omer; by train 
from St. Omer to Hazebrouck, thence on foot through Bailleul 


* A Continental Tour of Eight Days for Forty-four Shillings. By a Journeys. 
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to Ypres; three nights at Ypres, the intermediate days being 
spent in seeing Menin, Courtrai, and other places in the 
neighbourhood ; on foot back from Ypres, through Poper- 
inghe to Cassel, thence on foot to Dunkirk, and so by 
steamer home again. “It has been said to me,” observes the 
writer, “ with regard to these flat journeys, ‘Did you see any- 
thing interesting?’ I have been obliged to confess, ‘ Nothing 
in particular,’ but do claim to have contrived a pretty complete 
change from the ordinary habits of an indoor artificer,”—for the 
gacuus viator of this little tour describes himself as a journey- 
man artificer,— and we believe him. He tells us that he had 
ouly two years’ schooling, and—such is the air of candour 
about all he says—we believe that too, as far at least as the 
literal meaning of the words goes. But men of his character and 
mental power are at school all their lives long, and we suspect 
that he might give a good account of his leisure-time since his 
echool-days were over. He is acquainted with Latin, quoting 
Virgil and Horace,—and quoting them appositely. He has 
taught himself French, by similar expeditions in previous years ; 
he has learnt German, from being employed in a German house ; 
he can, at any rate, read Italian, and he is familiar with much 
English literature. Not that he tells us all this in his little 
book, but out of the fullness of the mind as well as of the heart the 
mouth sometimes speaks, and his references to books and events 
are not mere purpurei panni, but tyxarrAarionara wraovrov. 

It would be too much to say the writer has any great literary 
style, but not having that, he has the great merit of not making 
any pretensions to it. His narrative ripples along brightly 
enough in the main, yet now and again hushing itself into a 
serious stillness which argues depth of feeling and reflection, 
and then again breaking out into gaiety, and even playfulness, 
which reflect the happy and conscious carelessness imposed on 
itself by his well-regulated mind. The only thing that is in the 
least degree stiff or forced about his pages is an occasional play 
upon words, but without committing ourselves to the heresy 
condemned by Charles Lamb, that the worse a pun is the better 
it is, we cannot but take these in good part, as the not unnatural 
outcome of overflowing happiness, good-nature, and good health, 
One or two short quotations we must give, before we leave this 
book; they may be taken as fair samples of its flavour, and the 
book being such as it is, will stimulate rather than satisfy the 
reader's appetite. Take, for example, this fragment, from the 
story of his entertainment at Cassel :— 

“ At eight I came in for the evening meal. As most properly dis- 
posed Englishmen will conclude that I fared shabbily and lodged in 
dirty places, I will take leave to be a little particular in relating 
what I did get to eat, and where I was housed, The supper was 
laid at a little table sufficing for one, in a salle-a-manger, forty feet 
long by twenty, and high in proportion. On the table was a spotless 
cloth, on which lay a napkin equally fresh. They gave me an 
omelette aux fines herbes, in an oval dish, abundant fresh butter, in a 
shell-like piece of crockery, plenty of cheese, &c. I say fresh butter 
—made by themselves apparently, the churn was in a corner—be- 
cause in places hereabouts the butter will bristle with grains of salt, 
and make your hair stand on end if you don’t know what is coming, 
and take a bite unawares. Besides the food, I am tempted 
to show what mental aliment is encountered in the unobtrusive 
journey I have attempted. On one occasion, when I was sit- 
ting at my supper, two commis-voyageurs close by, who could not 
know anything about me, for I had not spoken since I entered, were 
discussing the cause of the death of William Pitt; how that he had 
possibly been poisoned. And this was a place for accommodation, at 
three francs for supper, bed, and breakfast. Inthe highest empyrean 
of ‘commercials’ in England, is it likely that you would hear discussed 
the lives or deaths of Talleyrand or Baron von Stein? Why, if you 
named them, you would probably be asked, ‘Are they best fried or 
boiled ? What I have heard from such quarters is ‘ that gas is used for 
‘eating purposes,’ and conversation about the ‘ ple-biscuit’ (plébiscite) 
in France. Pray observe how gormandising almost inevitably surges 
up in this atmosphere. At Passau, at a beerhouse—Braverei is better 
—I have had the pleasure of discussing Bismarck’s policy in German. 
Passau, being at the confluence of the Inn and the Danube, was out of 
the reach of the Prussian stick.’’ 

Here, again, is a whimsical paradox happily illustrated :— 

“TI have no doubt many people will say it is a great nuisance to 
carry your ‘traps.’ On the contrary, it isa distinct gain. The moment 
you ‘shuffle cff’ your burden, you feel as if you had not walked at all. 
It is Something like the way in which I have heard that people 
acquire agility in dancing. They ‘rehearse’ in shoes with leaden 
soles. The result is, that when they come to dance in an ordinary 
shoe, they can hardly keep their feet to the ground.” 

‘pres the traveller falls in with a family o ian 

At Ypres the t ler fall th a family of Ital 
musicians, who had crossed in the same boat with himself, and 
confesses to some little curiosity as to whether they would per- 
form, or make a stay in Ypres, “for it is often interesting, 
when you have seen persons travelling or out on pleasure, to 
see how they look with their business-faces on.” However, at 





Ypres at least he is disappointed, and consoles himself by won- 
dering “ whether the family had made its fortune, and tramping 
were their method of retiring from business.” Examples such 
as these might be multiplied abundantly, but we cannot do 
better than urge our readers to buy the book—it is published at 
one shilling—and read it for themselves. 





TURNER’S LIBER STUDIORUM.* 

Tue Liber Studiorum of Turner is sometimes looked upon as @ 
central type of his Art when it was in its most admirable style, 
and as the chief monument by which a far posterity will be 
cognisant of his power. Without presuming in any way to ven- 
ture to correct the prevalent and exceptional esteem in which it 
is held, as being an instance of Turner's totally uninjured work, 
it has always seemed to us that the despair over the condition 
of Turner's oil-pictures is an exaggerated one, and partly a 
phantom fear. Asa matter of fact, there is a very extensive 
series of his great oil-pictures totally uninjured,—such pictures 
as the “Falls of Schaffhausen,” a most marvellous work, now at 
the Royal Academy ; or the “ Death of Nelson,” or “Crossing the 
Brook.” All these series will, no doubt, last like Titian’s now, 
under careful keeping, And of his supreme work, “ Ulysses and 
Polyphemus,” “'The Old ‘Téméraire,” and “Rain, Steam, and 
Speed,” to single out a few, have not deteriorated more than the 
works of other great colourists. It is, of course, to works of great 
beauty of colour that alteration is so fatal, for indeed there may 
possibly exist pictures with which Time has dealt so tenderly, 
that they look better now than when they were young and fresh. 
But the mighty painting of Turner will probably leave many of 
its different phases, even where it spreads into a prismatic aurora, 
still essentialy unimpaired in the future,—a future which will 
think of him as having at once attained, through his extra- 
ordinary originality, what some of his contemporary brethren 
would be then only gradually gaining,—the lasting appellation 
of a great master. 

The Liber Studiorum, aname suggested by the Liber Veritatis 
of Claude, was probably never intended as a rival to that publi- 
cation, in the sense that is popularly given to the word “ rival.” 
No one knew so well as Turner the radical difference between 
the two works. Claude’s book was a collection of brown-ink 
sketches, tinted with sepia, of his chief pictures. This collection 
he called his Libri de Verita, because, by means of it, he could 
identify his own pictures, in case of forgery. But Turner was 
not dependent upon such a means of identification, and we must 
not consider his “ Liber,” undertaken with totally different 
technical conditions, to have been meant for a rival, with unfair 
advantages on its side. To read some of Turner’s critics and 
biographers, one would think that Turner had no perception of 
matters like this difference between the works, though, no doubt, 
on all sides of that question he would have been as well versed as a 
libraryful of us critics. When Turner was young, he had to en- 
dure a great deal of adverse criticism from certain quarters that 
were influential in society. Sir George Beaumont, who always 
carried about a little Claude with him in his carriage, doubtless a 
sincere man, not only criticised Turner, but ridiculed him, Atevery 
turn, Claude was held up to him as a model artist in his line of 
art. Turner was not in the habit either of talking or criticising; 
it is well known that he was extremely averse to passing judg- 
ment on artists, and he even extended this feeling to the old 
painters. But instead of talking criticism, he often set himself 
to painting it most trenchantly and originally, and we fully 
admit that there is no doubt that in the Liber Studiorum he 
endeavoured to set before the world specimens of his quality, to 
compare with the then exceedingly popular reproduction of 
Liber Veritatis. By framing them in a Claudesque manner, 
their individual meaning would come out with fresh clearness, 
and Turner would show that he had as much claim to respect 
for his grand and scientific creations, as Claude possessed for 
founding this particular branch of art. Whatever Turner was, 
he was no man for jealousy. So far as we know, Mr. Hamerton 
never made a more serious mistake about artists than when he 
said that it is natural for artists to be jealous of one another. 
It is an assertion as far as possible removed from being true 
with respect to real artists. It is an ascertained fact that 
Turner was particularly free from mean or unkind feelings. 
The pictures of Turner that he desired to be hung next to those 
by Claude in the National Gallery, he considered to be in the 
most honourable company. Yet future ages might see, for 





* Turner's Liber Studiorum. A Description and a Catalogue. By W. G. Rawlia- 
son. London: Macmillan and Co. 
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truth’s sake, not Turner’s, how much greater things had been 
done in some respects, though at the same time with the necessary 
sacrifice of other qualities. But for this work—this supple- 
menting and completing the achievements of Claude—he had 
endured in his life-time a remarkable amount of criticism, and 
not a little neglect and ridicule. 

It doubtless requires a certain amount of hardihood to carry 
through such projects relating to oneself as Turner succeeded in 
achieving. But we do not believe that any weight whatever 
should be set down to personal vanity. To get some certainty 
of his works being seen and honoured, for the sake of the light 
that was in them, for the sake of that which caused him to be a 
painter, poor Turner was quite willing to risk for all futurity 
his good-name for a modest self-estimate. That did not matter. 
But to read his recent biographers, one might almost believe 
that he was nothing but an egoistic and single-facultied monster. 
Mr. Hamerton has again made the worst statement of this kind, 
in saying that probably every reader of his book will be more of 
a gentleman, as the world considers that word, than Turner. 
We sincerely believe this view to be suggested by a hasty and 
flimsy consideration of some of the anecdotes of Turner’s life. 

But it should be remembered that this painter, put so low 
down in the social scale, alike below the casual reader and the 
cultured critic, saw as fair a vision as has ever been granted to 
mortal painters. In tenderness, refinement, and in deep and un- 
searchable sympathy with every melody of light and line and 
hue, this man stood nearly alone. He was not the man whom 
Mr. Hamerton has represented. He felt he was somewhat soli- 
tary, and his whole life was passed more in relation to his ideas 
and to the truth in art that he believed in, than with reference 
to his life as a social factor. But this was not a unique phe- 
nomenon among artists. Among the very greatest, Beethoven 
was another such man, though probably of higher acquired 
culture than Turner, through the circumstances of his early life- 
It seems that we have no valid reason at all to magnify the 
personal characteristics of these men. Their peculiarities were 
but the outward signs of a ferment going on within, which, 
added to the intensest endurance, succeeded in making millions 
of their fellow-beings happier and lighter-hearted. In reading 
any criticism on Art, the public should remember that the 
creative artist had his thoughts, and his difficulties, and his 
judicial questions to decide in every step of his work ; and though 
they were never written down, none the less did they constitute 
a laborious mental preparation for the result, that looks so clear 
and fine and masterly. 

The Liber Studiorum was produced at intervals during a period 
of twelve years,—from 1807, when Turner was thirty-two years 
old, until 1819. It was to have consisted of one hundred plates, 
and in Turner’s advertisement it is set forth as “intended as 
an illustration of Landscape Composition, classed as follows :— 
Historical, Mountainous, Pastoral, Marine, and Architectural. 
Each number contains five engravings in mezzotint ; one subject 
of each class.” The seventieth plate was reached, but then the 
publication was stopped. Twenty additional plates of a yet 
higher quality than almost all of those already published were 
partly completed, and preparatory sepia designs for the whole 
series were accomplished. Turner disposed of the numbers at his 
own house in Queen-Anne Street, stitched in a deep grey-blue 
wrapper, with his initials written upon it. We must confess to 
having felt amusement at reading Mr. Hamerton’s lament over 
the want of taste in the getting-up of the publication. He thinks 
it would have sold better had it been enclosed more ornamentally, 
and had it had capacious margins. But surely these surround- 
ings, these trimmings and dressings, are only part of a quite 
modern fashion, not unfrequently rendered necessary by de- 
fective work. We never found Michelangelo and Lionardo 
embellishing their drawings. In our opinion, the simple dark- 
blue covers and small margins of the Liber by no means de- 
tracted from its effects, though we say this with some ap- 
prehension, in such times of decoration as our own. But 
though we may wander through rooms of most fairy-like 
grace, their walls enriched and irradiated with deep-coloured 
peacocks, with spaces allotted for pictures in the midst of an 
arabesque of barred and faint crimson, it may yet be doubted 
whether we shall see any better art than in the simple house 
of Raphael. Chairs, being indeed excellent and interesting 
articles, are yet, under no circumstances, as we take it, to be 
looked upon with the feelings that a real work of art should 
awaken. The present book of Mr. Rawlinson is a very careful 
and accurate catalogue of the whole series of the Liber, with 








tt — 
references to the different states (or printings) of each plate, 
The work will be a sine qué non to every one interested in this 
particular branch of art. 

The subjects of the Liber Studiorum constitute a most varied 
and comprehensive scheme. To give a few examples of the char. 
acter of subject, we have instances of the deepest natural bea: 
pure inspirations from nature, in the “ Dunstanborough Castle” 
“Blair Athol,” “Solway Moss,” “Raglan Castle,” «Ben 
Arthur,” “The Basle,” “ Morpeth,” “ London, from Greenwich,” 
“Inverary Pier,” and “ Loch Fyne—Early Morning;” these form 
a series of brilliant and hearty renderings of architecture, anj 
its bearing upon the aspects of busy human life. We find 
solemn records of the poetry of twilight, and subdued or lonely 
grandeur, assimilated with enthusiasm from Titian, in the 
“Jason,” the “Rispah,” and the “Procris and Cephalns” 
Again, we are dwelling over simple and homely English sub. 
jects,—the “Interior of a Church,” the “Bridge and Cows,” 
the “ Farmyard,” “ Hedging and Ditching,” “ Calm,” « Pope's 
Villa, Twickenham,” the ‘“ Watercress Gatherers,” and many 
more. The historical element—in Turner’s time, so essential to 
high art—is represented by a very few scenes, chiefly from 
Scripture,—the “ Tenth Plague of Egypt,” the “ Fifth Plagne,” 
and a representation of “ Christ and the Woman of Samaria.” 
Then there is a series of extraordinarily grand Swiss views, 
“The Chain of the Alps, from Grenoble to Chambéri, 
‘Watermill on the Grande Chartreuse,” “The Mer de Glace,” 
and “The Source of the Arveron,” to adopt Turner’s spelling. 

But among the plates that were unfortunately never published 
occur some of the finest results. “The Sheep-Washing, Windsor,” 
“Stonehenge at Daybreak,” with those marvellous morning 
clouds, and the hurrying stage-coach ; the plate known as “The 
Stork and Aqueduct ;” “The Lost Sailor,” engulfed in a tower. 
ing abyss, between the rigid, grinding rock and an angry sea 
of overwhelming volume; or the precise and calm winter mom- 
ing’s view of “ Crowhurst, Sussex,”—these plates can but be 
looked upon in silent wonder. 

In fact, to the true student of Turner, the name Liber Studi- 
orum calls up a charm. Between those mellow, pressed leaves 
he feels the presence of an enchanted world. Should he venture 
to open it haphazard, he may be startled by coming suddenly 
upon a subject so vivid that he had lost the right remembrance 
of it. Those deep and glorious mountain chasms, crossed by 
the pliant foot-bridge; or the last dim glimmer of twilight 
resting in a more silent gorge; or the beating breath of the salt 
sea-winds, flapping the flags and the wet canvas violently, and 
baffling the crowded shipping ; or sunny memories of the meadows 
and ruins, rendered each in its appropriate poetry, are but a 
few of the themes that here engage Turner’s sympathy. 





A SATIRE ON THE SECOND EMPIRE.* 
Mr. W. R. Gree, in the beginning of a powerful paper published 
eighteen years ago on “ French Fiction: the Lowest Deep,” wrote, 
“Tt is hard to say whether the current politics or the current 
literature of France conveys the more vivid impression of utter 
and profound demoralisation; the willing servitude, the 
craven fear, the thirsty materialism, the absence of all liberal 
sentiment or noble aspiration, indicated by the one; the 
abandonment of all self-control or self-respect, the surrender of 
all manliness, dignity, or reticence, the hunger after the most 
diseased, unholy, and extravagant excitement, characteristic of 
the other; or the intense and unrebuked selfishness, the passionate 
and slavish worship of wealth and power, which constitute the 
basis and the soul of both alike.” The Second Empire was thennot 
in its teens, and yet French life already deserved the tremendous 
anathema pronounced against it by Mr. Greg. Four years 
later it had passed from the stage of “utter demoralisation” 
to that of “cancerous corruption.” The year depicted in M. 
Daudet’s remarkable book is 1864. By that time, the En- 
pire and Parisian life were rotten. But brave appearances 
were kept up. The Army was the first in the world,—on paper. 
The Emperor had still the reputation of being the greatest 
diplomatist in Europe, although the “mad Bismarck ” had con 
fided to his sister, Malvina, his belief that his friend of Biarritz 
was not only broken, but had never been really strong. The 
“ bucks and butterflies” of the early days of the Empire had 
degenerated from robust voluptuaries into battered rakes, but 
they “made up,” painted, and physicked themselves into at 
appearance of strength. Even in England, comparatively few 





* The Nabob: a Story of Parisian Life and Manners. By Alphonse Daadet. 
Translated by E. Clavequin. 3 vols. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1878. 
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—— 
ightly estimated the condition of that Empire which, if it was 
not , was Paris; still fewer had the courage to give their 
opinions expression. It was not, indeed, till after the Empire 

fell that we learned how rotten Imperialism had become. M. 

Dandet’s Nabob is not only a satire, but it is confessedly, in 

many respects, a picture of real life in Paris, and if exaggerated 

in colour at all, is exaggerated simply as works belonging to 

the class of Mr. Frith’s “Derby Day” are exaggerated. The 

author himself says that the two leading characters in it, “the 

Duke de Mora ” and “the Nabob,” came within his own 

experience. He was attaché au Cabinet of the “ Richelieu- 

Brummell” who was the second actor in the coup détat, and 

who for so long held the office of President of the Corps Légis- 

latif. One can, indeed, no more make a blunder as to the 

identity of M. Daudet’s “ Mora”’ than he can as to the identity 

of Lord Beaconsfield’s “‘ Monsignor Catesby,”—and, indeed, in 

the third volume Mora is addressed directly as “ Auguste.” As 
for the Nabob, M. Daudet writes to his translator,—‘“ I knew 

the true Nabob in 1864. I was then occupying an official posi- 

tion, which imposed great reserve on me in my visits to that 
hospitable and fastuous Levantine.” Nothing, however, 
could show the depth of corruption into which the Parisians 
had fallen better than the naive declaration of M. Dandet that 
his picture of “ the serene and impertinent” Mora is not only 
true to the life, but such as would have pleased the original, 
had he lived to see it. One can understand Cromwell insist- 
ing that he should be painted as he was, warts and all, for 
the warts were not of his making. But that a man should 
wish to be painted a cynical worldling, as much interested 
in the frills of his wife’s costume for the Opera as in 
the affairs of State; a swindler, to whom public and private 
money came alike, provided it were abundant enough; used up 
in body and mind, whose very courage—tenue, as his friend and 
bottleholder, Monpavon, calls it—is based not on strength of 
will, but on quack medicines; who dies in pursuit of a passion 
that has not even the semblance of warmth in it; that a leading 
French statesman should wish to be so painted, is one of the best 
proofs that the military disasters which shattered the system of 
which he was a prop were blessings to France in disguise. The 
Marquis of Steyne is not the most lovable character in British 
fiction, but he is a hero and a Christian, compared with the 
Duke de Mora. 

As a satire, the Nabob belongs—it was inevitable that it 
should do so—to the school, not of Thackeray or even of Fielding, 
but of Juvenal. The last and most melancholy chapter of all, 
in which French society, “ getting soothed” at the play, is 
exposed, reads like a passage from the Sixth Satire. Occasion- 
ally, as in nearly all French art, the work is disfigured by what 
can only be considered brutal realism. In particular, we could 
well have been spared the details given of the miserable Levan- 
tine wife of the poor Nabob, which certainly neither point a 
moral nor adorn this tale. The central figure in the story is, 
of course, the Nabob. This is Bertrand Jansoulet, a self-made 
millionaire, who, from being a Rhone boatman, becomes a Levan- 
tine merchant, and amasses a huge fortune while in the service of a 
rather mysterious Bey.” Ignorant, coarse, boastful, with a“ frank 
and fleshly smile,” he comes to Paris to convert his money into 
influence. He is instantly seized upon by the harpies of 
Imperialist society. He pays the debts of one titled swindler, 
gives a fabulous price for the horses of another, and buys 
Villainous pictures simply because the dealer has charmed with 
the name of Mora. The manager of a bogus mining company 
in Corsica, La Caisse Territoriale, induces him to take shares 
init. An Irish quack doctor, of the name of Jenkins,—an em- 
bezzler, a satyr, a murderer, a compound of Chadband, Carker, 
and Jonas Chuzzlewit,—who has supplied him with arsenic 
“pearls,” that cure temporarily, but kill ultimately most of the 
characters in the book, induces him to support a “ Bethlehem” 
with hundreds of thousands of francs, the “ Bethlehem” being 
a large nursery for children, who of course die. At last he 
teaches the height of his vulgar ambition. He basks in the sun- 
shine of Mora; he becomes a Deputy for Corsica; his bust, by 
the great artist of the day, is placed in the Salon. But already 
his position is undermined. He has a deadly enemy, in the 
Baroness Hemerlingue, the wife of an old “chum” in his time 
of poverty, and a female Iago. “The Bey,” his patron, is 
brought, or bought, over to her husband, now, like the Nabob, 
a Parisian financier, insults him publicly, and over-reaches him 
in private. Moéssard, a mercenary scribbler—this character is 
decidedly overdrawn—fills Paris with injurious reports regard- 


ing him. Mora’s death deprives him of his strongest friend, 
and his election for Corsica is cancelled by the Corps Législatif, 
after he has made them an affecting, but somewhat. melo- 
dramatic speech. Finally, he dies miserably of apoplexy, 
behind the scenes of his own theatre, from which he has just 
been almost expelled by the persons who have preyed upon his 
wealth. And yet the Nabob, inebriated with wealth and conceit 
as he is, is no knave. His love for his mother is intense. He 
inspires in his secretary the fidelity of a clansman, When 
pleading before his brother Deputies, he declines to save him- 
self, in case he should give pain to his mother, by telling of the 
misdeeds of a brother which have been deliberately laid to his 
account. His death the reader cannot help considering, as he 
himself did, “one of the most cruel acts of injustice that Paris 
had ever perpetrated.” 

To give the portrait of a real character like that of Jan- 
soulet, with so much of light and shade, may seem an easy 
task ; and indeed the strength of the book, viewed as a satire, 
lies in the incidents and in the subordinate characters. The 
narrative of electioneering in Corsica would be amusing, if it 
were relieved by anything like genial humour; as it is, it is 
ghastly. A considerable portion of the story is in the form of 
a personal narrative by Passajon, office-keeper of La Caisse 
Territoriale, and its accounts of the doings of bogus companies 
and of high life below stairs in Paris are very sprightly. Passajon 
himself, venerable as a conscript-father, garrulous, unscrupulous 
in little things, mercurial, one day cursing his “governor,” who 
has squeezed all his earnings out of him, and the next, prepar- 
ing to join him in a new speculation in England, is an admirable 
sketch. So, too, although in a different style of art, is the 
Marquis de Montpavon, Mora’s alter ego, who finds it necessary 
to commit suicide after his chief’s death. The quack-doctor 
holds a prominent place in the book, although we fail to see 
anything specially Irish in his loathsome hypocrisies; and the 
sad and nameless fate of the ill-trained artist, Felicia Ruys, 
extorts a pity second only to that inspired by the death of poor 
Jansoulet. 

Happily the Nabob is not all darkness, and misery, and heart- 
lessness. We have “the revelation of a new Paris, courageous, 
homely,” in the domestic circle of M. Joyeuse, a little accountant, 
whose imagination and heart are large, but whose income is 
small. The life of Joyeuse and his family of daughters is told 
with Dickensesque humour and a lighter than Dickensesque 
pathos. Joyeuse, with his day-dreams, and his fancy that is 
always flying off at a tangent, is a kind of elderly Toots; and 
his daughters, with the eldest, or “ Bonne-maman,” at their 
head, are just such another family as that from which Traddles 
took his Sophy. It was right that in such a Paris, the genuine 
heroes and heroines of the Nabob should find place. 

The Nabob is powerfully written, and but for the introduc- 
tion of non-classical words, such as “ insomny ” and “ volupties,”” 
we should say it was almost perfectly translated. There are 
abundant evidences that M. Daudet would excel as a descriptive 
writer, but such power is naturally little shown in a work essen- 
tially satirical. The following, on the funeral of Mora, is worth 
quoting, both as an epitome of the whole book and for its 
style :-— 

“Indifference! That was exactly the character of those obsequies. 
Indifference was visible everywhere on the faces, as it was felt in the 
hearts, of all those functionaries—most of whom had known the 
Duke by sight only—as well as of the private friends and servants 
who followed on foot, between the hearse and the Duke’s carriage. 
Indifferent, nay, rather chuckling, was the stout Minister, Vice- 
President of the Council, who, with the same strong hand with which 
he used to strike the tribune, now deliberately held one of the front 
corners of the pall, and seemed to pull it onward, as if he were in 
greater haste than either the horses or the hearse to lay in its six 
feet of earth that enemy of twenty years, his eternal rival, the 
obstacle to all his ambitious schemes. The three other dignitaries 
did not move on with the same vigorous step; they held their shares. 
of the pall with a loose, absent grasp of significant weakness. Indif- 
ferent were the priests, and that professionally. Indifferent also the 
servants, whom he never called by any other name than ‘ thingabob,’ 
and whom he treated as if they had been mere chattels. Indifferent 
Monsieur Louis, whose last day of servitude this was; for he had 
become a freedman, from the slave he was before, and was rich 
enough to enjoy his liberty. That cold, icy indifference had pene- 
trated even among the friends, though a few were really attached to 
Mora; but Cardailhac was too busy attending to the march and order 
of the ceremony to give way to the least emotion, which in him 
would, besides, have been unnatural; and old Monpavon, though hit 
in the heart, would have found the least bend of his shirt-front and of 
his high stature a great derogation to tenve, and quite unworthy of 
his illustrious friend. His eyes remained as dry and brilliant as ever. 
Is not the undertaker paid to provide mourning tears—tears of silver 





embroidered on black cloth? Yet was there one whe wept, among 
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the deputation from the Chamber; but he wept naively over himself. 
Poor Nabob! unnerved by the music and pomp, he felt as if he were 
burying all his fortune, all his aspirations towards dignities and 
honours. But his grief was only a variety of indifference. Among 
the public, the satisfaction felt at the sight of this beautiful spec- 
tacle, the pleasure of turning a week-day into a holiday, over- 
mastered any other feeling. All along the line of boulevards, the 
spectators, looking on from the balconies, felt rather inclined to clap 
their hands in approval of the show. Farther on, in the artisan 
quarters, irreverence put on a bolder face; coarse jokes, vulgar puns 
on the deceased and his love-intrigues, which all Paris knew, roars of 
laughter provoked by the broad-brimmed hats of the rabbis, the faces 
of the prud’ hommes, exploded in the air between two rolls of the 
drums. Their feet in the mud, dressed in blouses or jerseys, their 
caps off in obedience to custom, were to be seen men who represented 
misery, compulsory labour, enforced idleness, or strikes, and who 
stared sneeringly at this last pageant of the brilliant Duke,—that 
inhabitant of another sphere, bereft now of all his honours, and who 
probably had never before visited this part of the town. But you 
see, in order to go to yonder cemetery, it is absolutely necessary to 
follow the common road, and go along the Faubourg Saint-Antoine, 
the Rue de la Roquette, and pass through that octroi gate so widely 
opened on the infinite! and really, to those poor, hard-worked fellows, 
it seems a good thing to see great lords like Mora, dukes and ministers, 
go to their last abode by the same way as ccmmon men. That equality 
in death consoles for many of the inequalities of life ; and to-morrow 
the bread will seem cheaper, wine better, work lighter, when the 
thought strikes them that ‘even that old Mora has had to go, like any 
other!” 


Whoever wishes to understand French life through French 
fiction should supplement Dumas fils, Gautier, and Feydeau, 
with Dandet’s Nabob. 





WITHIN SOUND OF THE SEA.* 

Many readers will like this Scotch story because of its wit and 
wisdom, others will enjoy its admirable sketches of scenery, and 
some will ask for it at their libraries because it is the successor 
to Blue Roses, to which it is indeed superior in power and in- 
terest. But it will be best appreciated by those who have them- 
selves felt something of that stirring of the sap which has lately 
expanded northern Calvinism, not less than other Christian com- 
munities. It would be mistaken pains to attempt an analysis of 
the four love-stories which, intermingled, make a fuller chord of 
the Love that has its echoes “beyond these voices.” And it 
would be an ungrateful task to dwell on some faults of artistic 
composition which may be found in this delightful book. They 
are those which a painter might commit who tried to express 
more than brush and colours can of a complex subject, and who 
endangered the main impression of his picture by too conscien- 
tious detail. 

Mr. Esslemont, the minister of Lumgair, is the central figure 
of the book; and more or less reflecting the light that shines on 
him, the other persons come and go, and suffer such loss as 
mostly proves to be gain, for there is little blackness of shadow 
in the story. Both the minister and Marion Ford, the heroine, 
are of mixed Lowland and Celtic parentage, and the education 
of their more perfect selves is wrought, now by the passionate, 
now by the self-controlling, powers with which both are en- 
dowed, but without the balance of which the flower of their 
love would not have blossomed as it did. Both are tried 
by the weaknesses of their Highland kinsfolk, even more than 
by the dissympathy of the hard-headed people of the Kirkton 
and the paganism of the Fisherton. Mr. Esslemont suffers 
with infinite patience the egotistic hysteria of his sister, who is 
crazed by regret; and Marion gains strength and sweetness in 
her devotion to a weakly repining mother, and to a selfish, 
esthetic brother. Aiming at a representation of a Scotch 
parish, as it is affected by the radical change in religious feeling 
which is transfiguring historical Presbyterianism, the author 
groups the elements of the Lumgair life with frequent reference 
to wider thought. She preserves the individuality characteristic 
of Scotch people, and yet every figure in her book is influenced 
one way or another by the gospel of universal brotherhood, which 
would seem as new in Forfarshire as it was eighteen centuries ago 
tothe Jews. The crass conceit, the commercial uncleanness, the 
sceptical flippancy of her Fairlies and Fyfes, and the dull pre- 
judices of Kenneth Ford, make cross-shadows; yet even they 
are turned, as clouds in summer sunsets are turned, to glowing 
perspectives of light. There is a clever young doctor, brought 
up at “a university which could boast of Syme, the guide to 
conservative surgery; Sir W. Hamilton, with his stag-like 
eyes; James Miller, so tall and upright, with his pale, clean- 
cut face, the apostle of temperance; Wilson, with his long 
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locks, last of the school of the ‘ Noctes ;’ Aytoun, lecturj 
belles-lettres, and writing verses in which the spirit of the ballad 
is incarnate; and Simpson, carrying about on the torso of 
over-grown child the head of a demi-god.” And Dr, Fairlie j 
of very advanced thought, and he draws from Marion Ford a 
love so intense, and leaves her so desolate, that his is per 
the darkest figure in the story. Yet even he is partly redeemed 
his loyalty to the honour of his family, while Marion’s education 
of suffering fits her for the higher love of Mr. Esslemont, Ay 
the skill of the author is given to the description of that nobler 
emotion which, indeed, has its birth in passion, but its outcome 
in sacrifice. The frank expression of an undoubting optimism 
reconciles her readers to the purging fire in which she plunges 
almost all her characters. The minister never rouses our ad. 
miration more than when, in the worst moment of his w 
pain, he prays that he may be kept pitiful towards his sister, 
the instrument of it. Dr. Fairlie’s two hours of intense grief 
almost condone his cruelty to Marion. Clementina’s drunken 
lover, in extremest physical misery and degradation, is restored 
by the alchemy of love, and its terrors to his scared conscience 
prove more powerful than the terrors of Law, human or divine, 

The key-note of the book is struck in the description of the 
minister’s book-case. “To its top shelves the works of Owen, 
Scott, Edwardes, and Calvin had all been relegated. Then 
came a middle-distance of lexicons, and of college prizes, pring. 
pally in Greek ; then some rows of historical works, and piles 
of Clark’s edition of the German theologians; while the fore. 
ground was littered with Chalmers, Trench, Hengstenberg, and 
McLeod Campbell.” On the table was a volume of Augustini 
Opera. The pictures of Forfarshire farm lands, Highland 
ecaoile, or Sydenham glare, are vividly true; yet they are not 
untouched by the mysticism that colours all the story. Some. 
what of Wordsworthian “passion” throbs in the west-coast 
storm; in the “snow-drifts that flew like flames before the icy 
wind,” in the whaling regions where Hugh Ford is shipwrecked; 
and in the sea, which, round the craiglands of Lumgair, “laid 
a salt and wailing fringe of surf.” When by other means 
Mr. Esslemont failed to cheer his witless sister, “ often he 
trusted to clouds and birds and flowers, as to so many 
interpreters of his pity who heals all our diseases.” There 
is the true humour of a wide sympathy in the author's 
excellent sketches of the Lowland servants and villagers, Their 
worldliness, which shapes itself on Bible models, and which 
uses the poetry of the Psalms to express the narrowest and 
most sordid feelings, is drawn with so kindly a touch as to be 
even delightful; and in no modern novel are there better speci- 
mens of the caustic wit which is the product of an intense 
personal conceit, joined to that perception of the abstract rela- 
tions of things which appears to be inherited by the modem 
representatives of Davie Deans and Andrew Fairservice. 

The old theology and manners of the Lumgair natives meet 
the streams of Universalism and material progress, with 
piquant contrasts. Christy Blake and Robbie Tosh, servants 
respectively of Mr. Esslemont and the Fords, are admirable 
mouth-pieces for the privileged pride of their race. As Christy 
talks of her pastor over a cup of tea at the grocer’s, she declares 
that,— 

“« Doots were very unbecoming in a minister, and that she feared 

Mr. Esslemont had no an extraordinar’ grip o’ the truth.’—‘I wasa 
League and Covenant wumman mysel’,’ replied Mrs. Butchart, ‘yet 
I’m thinking that, doots or nae doots, he is ane o’ the kingdom, 
Erastian or no Erastian, I ken them when I see them.’—‘I'm no 
speaking of his morality, but o’ his divairgences,’ retorted Christy, 
with severity.—‘I have heard speak of them, and I pairtly believe it 
may be the case, but I like weel his evidences o’ Christian goodness. 
He was just maist extraordinar’ affecktin’ when our Tibbie was 
taken.’—‘ It’s weel kent,’ said Christy, ‘that when the shepherd is 
angered wi’ the sheep he gies them a blind bell-wether, and I am 
feered that may be the case here, for I cannot see that the minister 
deals honestly wi’ the terrors of the Law.’—‘ Ah! weel I wot, wumman, 
at the eerie turn o’ the nicht, and in the dead-mirk dale, it’s no’ the 
terrors of the Law that’ll serve your turn. He’s maybe no’ just as soond 
as we could wish, but he has baith sang-gear and book-gear, and he 
was just wonderful wi’ Tibbie.’ ”’ 
We can conceive how revolutionising is the minister’s teaching 
when, in a vigorous discussion between the agnostic doctor, a 
soldier from India puzzled by the claims of many creeds, and an 
easy-going Presbyterian of the past, Mr. Esslemont, pale with 
intense feeling, says of his faith :— 

“T see in men the glorious possibilities of their present and of 
their future lives; I see in every man a king and priest unto God; 
I see every man risen with Christ. I am a minister of the Word, 
and it is my duty and my pleasure, seeing that every man contains 
a latent force for good,—it is my duty, I say, to touch the springs of 
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to waken the force that is in them, and having set 
: rn it on to the wheels of society: to prove that the 
- ay eget flesh, ‘dwells among us.’ When men are ener- 
Word, ness here, they will more readily believe in the kingdom 

“ for them before the foundation of the world; and they will 


be content with nothing less.” 
und to say that the author, without a word of moral- 


feeling in them, 


We are bo : : ngatgp : ; 
ising, has succeeded in showing the action in Lumgair of this 
enthusiasm. Perhaps even more than she intended, her 


dramatic instinct takes her beyond Mr. Esslemont’s doctrine to 
the yet more universal optimism which can even love pain and 
loss, because by them there can be for man a more intimate 
union with the eternal sacrifice of Gethsemane than by any 
felicities of temporal joy. “There is no living in love without 
gome sorrow,” said Thomas i Kempis; and there is much of 
the true and necessary “imitation” in Mr. Esslemont’s life, 
but still more in Marion’s, when the intensity of the first passion 
she conquers, is her title to the second and fuller draught of 
.* “dusky strand of death” could not be left out of a story 
such as this; but it is death as sacrificial, not as penal, any 
more than the daily miseries of life are penal; and the author 
well expresses, as in the deaths of Clementina and her long-lost 


ver, the,— 
om “Present joy 


Of seeing the life’s corruption, stain by stain, 

Vanish in the clear heat of love irate.” 
Delight is, indeed, throughout the book so edged with pain, 
that but for the underlying sense of victorious sacrifice, we 
might complain of its sadness. 

The author freely uses what has been called the pathetic 
fallacy, and she subordinates natural phenomena to the moods 
of her personages ; but it is evident that to her all material 
forms are in truth sacramental, and things unseen exist behind 
the veils of things seen, for her, as for her hero and heroine. 
“The divine beauty of created things” waxed and waned for 
Marion and for Mr. Esslemont, as they loved and lost and loved 
again :— 

“Of the vagrant melodies of Netherbyres, Marion knew them every 
one, from the great diapason of the deep, to the bleat of the early lamb 
before the winds of March. She was right to love them. They tell 
us that we belong to the world, and the world tous. They reassure 


ns. We hear them, and we feel that we love and are beloved; that 
we ask, and that we receive; that we demand, and that in our turn 


we can also give.”’ 

Admiring as we do this picture of Scotch life, leavened by the 
teaching of Dr. McLeod Campbell, and Erskine of Linlathen, 
we are not inclined to lay stress on such faults as its unneces- 
sary episodes, and its over-scrupulous accuracy in details unim- 
portant to the general effect. We would willingly have heard 
more of the fisher and farmer folk of Lumgair, instead of Hugh 
Ford’s Arctic misadventures. The scenes in Sutherlandshire 
might well have been used in another sketch of northern 
manners and thought, which we hope the author may give us. 
Meantime, there have been few, if any, more charming additions 
than is this story to that literature which describes the bene- 
ficent ferment of love, and the importance to society of noble 
emotion ; and which wins us that the only death and decay 
that need be feared by man, is the spiritual death of egotism and 
hate. 


TRAVELS OF DR. AND MRS. HELFER.* 
Prssmuists are in danger of forgetting the really enormous 
progress the world has made during the last forty years. A not 
inconsiderable step in that’ progress is closely associated with 
the amount of light cast on the dark places and dark doings of 
the earth, till the “melancholy Jacqueses ” of modern life have 
eceupied themselves in analysing and deploring the darkness, 
forgetting that it is the advent of the light which has made 
manifest, and must, in its further advance, dispel the gloom. 
But if any middle-aged man or woman desires to be reminded 
of the advance in physical comfort, in useful invention, and in 
all the arts which tend to diminish the separation of nation 
from nation on the face of the earth, and to bring about, as far 
as the rapid progress of civilisation may, a sense of brotherhood 
among differing races, he or she could not do better than spend 
an hour in accompanying Dr. and Mrs. Helfer on their travels ; 
transport themselves in imagination back forty years, and once 
more visit Calcutta under the rule of John Company, when rail- 
ways and telegraphs were scarcely even a dream of the future. 








* In Syria, Mesopotamia, Burmah, and other Lands. Narrated by Pauline, 
= tess Nostitz (former Madame Helfer); and rendered into English by Mrs. 
ge Sturge. London: Richard Bentley and Sons. 1878. 


Madame Helfer (now Countess Nostitz) has long delayed the 
giving of her narrative to the world, out of consideration (among 
other reasons) for her husband's promise to General Chesney, 
commander of the Euphrates expedition in 1835-6, not to publish 
any account of that expedition till his own report should have 
appeared; but Chesney’s narrative was delayed till 1868, for 
reasons which he himself gives in the preface to his remarkable 
work. “The Euphrates route” to India had oceupied the 
attention of his life. We are not about to discuss the question 
here, though the events of the day seem rapidly tending to a 
reopening of the subject; but hitherto all his efforts had ended 
in disappointment, and it was, he says, to obtain a simple answer 
to the question,— Why ? that he put his narrative of failure at last 
before the world. Madame Helfer, released from her promise of 
silence, has followed, with the account not only of the part taken 
by her husband and herself in the unfortunate expedition, but 
with a most entertaining history of their joint experience in 
their travels in Syria, Mesopotamia, and Burmah. 

Johann Wilhelm Helfer was among the number of those who 

from very early boyhood, have been able to remember,— 

“There were those beetles to collect ;”’ 

and to find in that remembrance, and the action consequent 
upon it, a solace for many of the graver ills of life. A new 
variety of some insect or flower was more to him than home 
or country, profession or fortune. Happily for him, he 
met with a wife who, if not exactly climbing to the height 
of his enthusiasm, yet loved him well enough to undergo the 
hardships of his life, and count light the sacrifice of her 
pleasant home, so that she might share his wanderings. 
Educated as a doctor, he turned away with disgust from the 
practical work of his profession, to serve his brethren in other 
ways, as entomologist and botanist; and yet not altogether 
did he decline medical work, but his thoughts turned towards 
the East, where he knew his skill as a hakim would be a suffi- 
cient passport. Through much of the ground passed over in 
their wanderings, Madame Helfer and her husband both as- 
sumed the garb and style of Mamelukes. Madame Helfer, 
being determined to share all her husband's pursuits, and find- 
ing in those days that to accompany him as his wife would be 
scarcely safe or practicable, was disguised as a younger brother ; 
but she did not pass through this transformation-scene till acci- 
dental circumstances determined them to explore, if possible, the 
interior of Asia. Before arriving at this determination, they made 
some stay at Smyrna, whither a devoted friend and servant 
(Lotty) had accompanied her mistress. This woman is a con- 
siderable figure in the earlier pages of the book, and there is an 
amusing incident recorded of her innocent sinning against 
English notions of sabbath-keeping, which nearly cost the 
Helfers their pleasant home in the house of the English mission- 
ary at Smyrna. They had found a cordial welcome in the house 
of Mr. Jetter, where for the first time Madame Helfer made 
acquaintance with English family life, and she had strictly en- 
joined on Lotty conformity to all the customs of the house, 
especially with reference to Sunday ; but Lotty was a Bohemian 
of the Bohemians by nature :— 

“She generally sat, poor thing, sadly weary, under the shade of the 
plane-trees outside the door, with a devotional book by her side, but 
she was not given to read long together. One Sunday she was jvined 
by the Greek servant of the house, on whom solemnity was also en- 
joined. They sympathised with each other as well as they could by 
means of words and gestures about the melancholy Sundays; each 
told the other how different it was at home, and Lotty, overcome with 
the memories of many a eountry dance, and wishing to show her 
fellow-sufferer the delights of a jig, sprang from her seat, struck up a 
Vienna country-dance tune, and whirled and swung herself in time to 
it, making quite a clatter on the smooth pavement. Suddenly a sten- 
torian voice called ‘ Stop!’ to her, in which, though hidden from view, 
she recognised that of the strict master of the house. His face flushed 
with anger, he overwhelmed her with reproaches about immorality, 
Sabbath-breaking, and similar expressions, which sent the poor thing 
in tears to me. I had great difficulty in appeasing the reverend gentlc- 
man; he would not listen to my assurances that she meant no harm ; 
he considered it an insult to his pious household and his spiritual call- 
ing. Finally, his wife and Helfer came to the rescue, and by our 
united efforts peace was again restored. But I never saw my Lotty 
merry in that house again.” 

Here in Smyrna, the Helfers were imposed upon by two young 
men in rich Turkish costume, “with the fine features and 
contemplative look of the dark eyes, shaded by long lashes, 
peculiar to the Asiatic.” To the fine, curly beard, the 
swelling lips, and beautiful teeth, was superadded “that expres- 
sion of mental activity, indicative of European culture, which is 
usually wanting in the Asiatic.” Helfer could have detected 
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but does not seem to have known a rogue under the specious 
disguise in which he here encountered him. The young 
“ princes ” represented themselves as nephews of the celebrated 
Dost Mahommed Khan, ruler of Cabul. The world of Smyrna 
was completely taken in, and our friends finally determined to 
accompany the young princes to the home of their uncle, taking the 
caravan route through Baghdad to Basrah, intending thence to take 
ship for the Indus, and go up the river toCabul. The latter part 
of the programme was never carried out, but we are indebted to 
the roguery of the young “ Afghans” (who proved to be sons of 
a European indigo-planter and an Indian woman, who had run 
away from justice, and were arrested as soon as they set foot again 
in India), for many of the most interesting pages of this enter- 
taining narrative, for at their pressing solicitation the Helfers 
threw up their home in Smyrna, and once more started on a 
voyage of discovery. Touching at Beyrout, and exploring the 
city, a few incidents in its ancient history crossed their minds, 
—remembrances of the festivals in which many hundreds of 
criminals were slaughtered for the amusement of the spectators, 
and the manner in which Titus had here celebrated his father’s 
birthday !—days happily passed away, for ever, we had nearly 
said, but that visions of Bulgaria rise up between ourselves 
and our sentence. Beyrout, says Madame Helfer, “ entertains 
hopes that if a regeneration of the East should take place, it 
would again be one of the most important points of these classic 
shores.” Here in Beyrout they were detained in quaran- 
tine, studied Persian and Hindostanee till circumstances 
necessitated their breaking quarantine (always a dangerous ex- 
periment), and taking speedy flight. After a hairbreadth 
escape, they embarked on board a Turkish vessel, foul with 
horrible smells, and whose rusty compass did not move, and so 
with happily a fair wind made for Latakiah. There they were 
hospitably entertained by an old monk, who for fifteen years 
had lived alone in his convent, his breviary and missals for sole 
companions, save and except an old gazetteer in Italian, 
which he diligently studied, and so “lived in a world he had 
never seen.” Here, as elsewhere, the Christians suffered cease- 
lessly from the fanaticism of the Mussulmans, and were obliged 
to take refuge in the island of Ruad, which Madame Helfer 
describes as a little rocky island, rising abruptly out of the waves, 
and believes to be identical with the Arvad mentioned as allied 
to the Phoenicians by Ezekiel, xxvii., 8-11,—‘‘The inhabitants 
of Zidon and Arvad were thy mariners,” &c. She describes 
the island as quite destitute of vegetation, as surrounded by a 
colossal wall, built of huge blocks of stone, and as the nursery 
of a hardy race of brave, liberty-loving seamen, who have 
maintained their independence against all assailants. In 
the course of their wanderings the Helfers fell in with a 
party belonging to the celebrated Euphrates expedition, and 
with them proceeded to the banks of the far-famed river, where 
they became acquainted with General Chesney, who was in 
command of the expedition, and were persuaded by him to give 
up the land journey to Basrah and make the voyage by steamer, 
Dr. Helfer placing his knowledge of natural history at the 
service of the expedition. And even at this distance of time it 
is easy to enter into the enthusiasm with which the little band 
watched the launching of the ‘Euphrates,’ and its companion 
ship, the ill-fated ‘Tigris.’ More difficult, perhaps, it is to 
realise the arduous labour and almost endless obstacles involved 
in getting the vessels constructed from the iron plates sent out 
from England. The graphic picture which accompanies General 
Chesney’s narrative has made us familiar with the scene of the 
arrival of that “last boiler” at Port William, but few readers 
of that history ever have, perhaps, taken into consideration 
that those boilers and iron plates had to be conveyed by land 
110 miles, over roads first made for them, through rocky defiles 
and over high mountains; it is a chapter in the history of the 
indomitable courage and industry of Englishmen which ought not 
to be forgotten. But Madame Helfer’s narrative is chiefly con- 
cerned with the manners and customs of the people dwelling on 
the borders of the great river, and with her husband’s explora- 
tions in search of specimens. We have an interesting notice 
from Dr. Helfer’s pen of a visit to the salt lake, El-Malak, 
which supplies the greater part of Syria with salt, which is 
obtained, according to this account, by the simplest means :— 
“ During the summer heat the water evaporates and retires, 
leaving in the deeper parts the pure crystals of salt, which are 
collected, and carried on the backs of camels to the various dis- 
tricts of Syria.” He remarks that much of the scenery reminds 
him of the Rhine, and says General Chesney is right in com- 


me a 
paring the upper part of the Euphrates with the Rhine, the 
middle with the Danube, and the lower part with the Nile, But 
our space forbids our following the travellers much farther 
though we could willingly linger with them over 
famous ruin, as, for instance, those of the ancient Nice, 
phorium, whose “shapeless mounds mark the site where 
Haroun-el-Rashid built himself a palace, and then an obgep, 
vatory for his son, whence the first meridian line wag mea. 
sured.” Here a lieutenant belonging to the expedition took hig 
astronomical observations, “the first perhaps which had bee, 
taken there for a thousand years.” At last the Voyage wag 
accomplished,—the problem of the navigability of the Euphrates 
by steam was solved. Fifteen hundred miles on an untried.riyer 
had been traversed, and with deep regret the Helfers parted with 
friends whose struggles they had shared for many months, Their 
first intention was to go on to Bushire, and settle down there; 
but soon after their arrival there they were convinced of the 
impracticability of this scheme, and they sailed from thence to 
Calcutta. One sentence will suffice to show the difference 
which forty years has made in the customs of the Europeang 
of Calcutta. Madame Helfer remarks :—“ European feet [in 
Calcutta] never touch the ground, partly because the white 
gentlemen love their ease too well, and partly because they 
think it beneath their dignity.” 

Calcutta was not, however, our travellers’ final destination, 
Helfer, while lingering there, endeavoured to awaken the atten- 
tion of the Government to some subjects in natural history, 
which seemed to him of commercial value as well as scientific 
interest, as, for instance, the cultivation of the silk-worm; but 
he found it difficult to get a hearing, till a lucky chance revealed 
his wife’s rank. Poor human nature! Government House at 
once threw open its doors to the strangers, and Helfer was 
entrusted with a mission to explore the provinces in the penin- 
sula of Malacea, “collect specimens in every department of 
natural history, investigate the nature of the soil, send in seeds, 
plants, and specimens of wood for the botanical gardens, visit 
the vast teak forests and the old tin-mines,” &c. Helfer’s work 
was cut short by his untimely death, though his mantle happily 
fell on able shoulders. But all who are interested in the history 
of the early days of the English settlement in British Burmah 
will find a glance at Madame Helfer’s interesting narrative well 
rewarded, 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
ticles 

Fraser’s Magazine for February gives us an interesting, but 
not striking, account of Bourbon, the mountain-peak rising out of 
the Indian Ocean, which the French have turned into a sugar-farm, 
and which resembles a huge plantation, where, except for the 
labourers, it is always afternoon, where the Creoles live among their 
hands in a kind of sleepy content, and when anxious for dissipation 
sail away to that colonial Paris, Port Louis, in the Mauritius. There 
is an energetic, though, as we think, not strong plea for Reciprocity, 
by Mr. Halford Thompson; and a curious account of spiritualism in 
China, which, however, is not at first-hand, except as regards the use 
of the planchette. The writer tried this in Chinese fashion, and per- 
ceived that the answer was given him by an improvisatore paid by 
the priests. 

Macmillan’s Magazine for February contains nothing very striking. 
the best papers being, perhaps, a short one on Chinese poetry, by 
Sir W. Medhurst, a great authority ; and a curious account, by Mr. A. 
J. Wilson, of the growth of Reciprocity ideas among us, and a mass 
of evidence that Protection has not alleviated the stagnation of trade 
in any country. 

The Cornhill Magazine for February contains a suggestive theory 
of the origin of the wide-spread superstition of the evil-eye, a good 
account of “electric lighting,” the first part of an explanation of the 
place of Antinous in Roman history; and a most interesting descrip- 
tion of the least known division of Poland, the mountain region 
called by the Germans the Celtic Carpathians, but by the Poles, 
Tatra. It is a region, for the most part, of rare, desolate beauty, but 
crossed by cultivated valleys, with villages inhabited by the mosb 
Polish of the Poles. The description is, to us at least, entirely new. 
Macazines, &c.—We have received the following :—The University 
Magazine, the seasonable contributions to which are an interesting 
account of some Indian Hill-tribes; and an article by Mr. Conder, 
C.E., on “ Illumination and the Electric Light,”’ in which we are told 
that in the course of the investigations instituted by the Gaslight 
and Coke Company, it was discovered that “a four-horse power gas- 
engine, by the consumption of a quantity of gas that would yield ® 
light estimated as equal to that of from 192 to 240 candles for aD 
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would produce, from a Siemens machine and a Serrin regulator, 
al to that of from 3,000 to 4,000 candles for the same time.” 
The writer argues from this fact that our present gas-burners are 
mde and ineffective, and believes that with improved modes of com- 

ion, economy in cost will be effected, and a wore brilliant light 


hour, 
# light equ 


: produced. Diss Emily Faithfull is the subject of the contem- 
orary portrait.—The Gentleman’s Magazine, in which Mr. Thomas 
in the first of a series of articles on the subject, 


Forster, in 
the question as to which term, “ English’’ or “ British,’’ 


ee be applied to the inhabitants of Great Britain; Mr. R. A. 
Proctor demolishes the gambling superstition that fortunes are to be 
made at the gaming-table; and Mr. Arthur Arnold advocates the 

‘ng of the Euphrates, the Tigris, and the Karin rivers to free 
and improved navigation, as aids to the development of trade, &c., in 
Western Asia.—Belgravia, the solid and serious contents in which this 
month are supplied by G. A. Rogers and Percy Fitzgerald. An interest- 
ing account of how ants, among other of their peculiarities, attack 
and devour earthworms is also given, by an unscientific observer.— 
The Magazine of Art, containing a congratulatory article on the 
appointment of Sir F. Leighton to the presidentship of the Royal 
Academy ; and the first of a series of articles on the history of wood- 
engraving, that promises to be interesting.—Colburn’s New Monthly 
Magazine, in which Mr. Smollett and Mr. Trevelyan receive somewhat 
severe treatment, in “ Personalities of the House of Commons.”—The 
Theatre, which steadily improves. In an article on “ Dramatic 
Criticism of the Day,” the writer ably states his objections 
tocritics forming and recording their opinions of plays from first- 
night productions; and Mr. Davenport Adams appeals to thea- 
trical managers and authors on behalf of trae pantomime. Por- 
traits are given of Miss Pateman and Mr. Burnand.—No. 2 of 
the Biograph, in a note to which the editor states that on account 
of the general welcome given to it by the Press, its publica- 
tion is to be permanent.—Men of Mark, containing biographical 
notices and portraits of Dean Stanley, Sir John Mellor, and Dr. J. H. 
Gladstone.—Tinsley’s Magazine, which contains the first chapters of a 
new tale by Mrs. Buxton.— London Society.—The Nautical Magazine. 
—The Journal of the Statistical Society.—The Journal of Science, 
which devotes two articles to the electric light.—The Popular Science 
Review, in which the history of the electric light is continued. 
—Science Gossip—No. 10 of the new series of Tales from 
Blackwood, containing “ The Light on the Hearth,’’ “How to 
Boil Peas,’ and “Clive’s Dream.’’—The Cheveley Novels, con- 
taining the ninth instalment of “Saul Weir.”’—Chambers’s Jour- 
nal, two articles in which farmers and builders should read. 
They are both signed “W. C.,” and in the one the writer gives 
extracts from letters and facts showing the advantages and facilities 
New Zealand offers for agricultural enterprise ; and in the other, he 
gives his personal experiences of the “scamping’’ practices resorted 
to by too many of those engaged in the building trade.—Cassell’s Family 
Magazine, the most original articles in which are one on the progress 
that has taken place in Japan, in consequence of Japanese youths 
being sent to London and Paris for education; the other on indi- 
gestion, by a family doctor, in which the author, in recommending 
charcoal as a remedy, says it has one great advantage,—it 
is safe—Part 46 of Cassell’s Library of English Literature.— 
All the Year Round, the principal fiction in which still continues to 
be supplied by Mrs. Cashel Hoey and the author of “Lady Audley’s 
Secret.’’—Good Words, in which Mr. Anthony Trollope commences 
a series of papers, entitled, “ Half-hours in the Fresh-air,’’ and 
which also contains an interesting illustrated article on “ Locks and 
Safes.’—The Victoria Magazine, which this month gives a portrait 
and short biography of the Viscountess Strangford.—The St. James's 
and Charing Cross Magazines.—No. 11 of Kensington.—The Leisure 
Hour.—The Sunday at Home.—The Sunday Magazine.—Golden Hours. 
—American magazines:—The Atlantic Monthly, the most striking 
article in which is entitled “Limited Sovereignty in the United 
States,” the writer being in favour of introducing more one-man 
power into the administration—The Penn Monthly.—The North- 
American Review.—St. Nicholas. 


Freda. By the Author of “Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal.” 3 vols. 
(Bentley. —We must apologise for the accidental delay which has 
retarded our notice of this most entertaining book. One good has 
come of it,—that Freda happened to come in the reviewer’s way as a 
book to be read for pleasure, and not for business, and that he can 
therefore say in the most unhesitating way that he found it a most 
delightful story to read. To say that it is eccentric would not be an 
exaggeration. Such creatures as Freda, happily perhaps for the 
peace of male mankind, are not found wandering about the world ; 
but they are not the less attractive to read about. Of course, she 
Tepresents something in actual life; she is the type of a number of 
very inferior realities, but the writer has contrived, without making 
her in the least unnatural, so to glorify and idealise her, to make her 
80 charming, so naive, so amusing, that we recognise in her a creation 
of singular merit. To have made so striking an addition to that 





gallery of imaginary portraits which a reader’s mind possesses is no 
slight achievement in a novelist, and the author of Freda has attained 
it. As for the tale, it is needless to criticise it. Of course, it is highly 
improbable, but the improbability is quite in keeping with the whole 
of the book. We are better pleased with such delightful crea- 
tions as these, than we have often been with characters drawn on the 
strictest rules of art, and plots constructed with a most dutiful regard 
to probability. We feel that we have not given our readers the least 
idea of what Freda is, and can only recommend them to find out for 
themselves. Men will probably share our enthusiasm, but some women 
will think it silly. 

Six Months in Ascension: an Unscientific Account of a Scientific 
Expedition. By Mrs. Gill, (Murray.)—Mr. Gill went to Ascension 
Island in 1877, under the auspices of the Royal Astronomical Society, 
to observe the opposition of the planet Mars, a phenomenon which 
“offered, so far as geometrical conditions are concerned, the most 
favourable opportunity of the century to determine the parallax by 
observation at a single station.” It is satisfactory to know that the 
expedition was successful, and that “the reductions, now far 
advanced, promise a result of very great accuracy.” This result 
may be generally stated as proving that the “ Sun’s distance is nearer 
to ninety-thrze than to ninety-two millions of miles.” An Introduc- 
tion, from the pen of Mr. Gill, sketches in a very lucid and interest- 
ing way, the general history of the attempt made at this time 
to measure the Sun’s distance. Mrs. Gill opens her “unscientific 
account’ with a brief, popular statement of the problem that had 
to be solved, and then tells us, in a narrative which never loses its 
interest, all about the local circumstances of the experiment, the 
difficulties which had to be overcome, and so forth. Sketches of 
scenery and social life pleasantly vary the story, and help to make it 
a very agreeable book. No one who notices this volume should fail 
to mention the great service which the author rendered to the under- 
taking, by the energy and courage with which, when that part of 
the island which had been originally selected for the site of the 
observations remained covered with cloud as the critical time drew 
near, she recommended and carried out the transference of the 
operations to a more favoured spot, a course of action which ended 
in the happiest results. 

Rachel Oliver 3 vols. (Macmillan.)—This is a well written, even 
a clever book, but it wants unity of purpose. Rachel is the unselfish 
daughter of a selfish father. We are introduced to her in her early 
childhood, and part with her, some twenty and more years after- 
wards, not knowing her after-fortunes, for the author prefers 
to leave these in uncertainty. Much of what happens in this interval 
is quite episodical, and might be left out without injury, even with 
benefit, to the story. The story of the governess whom Rachel's 
worldly-wise grandmother inflicts upon her, and of the monstrous rule 
which she exercised, is a case in point. The whole thing might be 
dropped out without any loss; indeed, as such a woman could not 
have been endured by any one for a day, it would be far better away. 
What plot there is turns on a rivalry in love—unconscious, on Rachel’s 
part—between her and her step-sister. It is not a pleasing story at all, 
nor can we think that the heroine was in the least right, as far as the 
lover was concerned. Self-sacrifice, when it has to do with another's 
affections and happiness, is a doubtful virtue. Our criticism has mostly 
taken the form of censure; but it is only fair to say that there is some 
vigorous drawing of character, and that the book is, to say the least, 
quite readable. 

Covert-Side Sketches. By J. Nevill Fitt. (Sampson Low and Co.)— 
Mr. Fitt, who writes under the initials “H.H.”’ in the Sporting Gazette 
has put together a volume which we may venture, though without 
possessing any special acquaintance with the subject, to commend. 
Not the least entertaining part is the historical sketch of fox-hunting 
which it contains. Up to the end of the seventeenth century, the fox 
was regarded as noxious vermin, which was to be killed without pity- 
In the course of the eighteenth he rose in estimation, the sentiments 
of Sir Roger de Coverley marking the transition of feeling. “ Still 
regarded as vermin and his death rejoiced over, he is no longer snared 
and knocked on the head, but hunted honourably to his death with 
horse and hound, and has his mask preserved as a trophy of the chase» 
even as it is now.’ It is the nineteenth century which has de- 
veloped his position till, as Mr. Fitt puts it, he is “a gentleman at 
large among us, whose life, save during the few hours he submits to 
his destiny in being hunted, is one of ease and enjoyment.”’ This 
destiny cannot be very grievous, if he can find occasion, as he some- 
times has been seen to do, to snap up a fowl while he is being pursved- 
—We cannot speak so favourably of Sketches of Hunting, by F. F- 
Whitehurst (Tinsley Brothers), in which a most deplorable feature is 
the amount of personalities which it contains. True, the personalities 
are flattering, but they are only one degree the better for that- 
Surely ladies cannot like to have their beauty and skill advertised in 
this way ? 

The Life and Letters of Walter Farquhar Hook, D.D. By his Son- 
in-Law, W. R. W. Stephens. (Bentley.)—No one can read these two 
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volumes without feeling a profound respect for the man whose life 
and work they describe. Fears entertained, possibly offence given, in 
high quarters prevented Dr. Hook from rising to that eminence in the 
Church which he might have been expected to attam. A bishopric 
was the natural sequel to such a work as that which he accomplished 
at Leeds. Perhaps he was happier in the fate which denied it to him. 
The new duties of a diocese would have risked and possibly would 
have diminished the well-deserved honour which he had won in his 
parish, As it is, he has left behind him the name of one who accom- 
plished a success which was as complete as it was unprecedented. If 
the Anglican Church had any machinery of canonisation, there can be 
no doubt who would be by common consent the patron saint of Leeds. 
The chapters which describe his work in that town are, of course, the 
most interesting portions of the volumes before us. The firmness and 
prudence, made attractive always by a genial good-humour which 
never failed him, with which he bore himself in a most difficult posi- 
tion, are especially conspicuous, and may teach, if such things can be 
tanght, a great lesson. He had achieved, indeed, a similar success; 
though on a much smaller scale, in Lichfield ; and it is touching to 
read how strong the impression remained among his people, long years 
after he had left the town, that a great and good man had been among 
Literary work was at least equally dear to Dr. Hook as tha 

His removal to the 


them. 
for which he is best known to his countrymen. 
Deanery of Chichester, which took place when he was sixty-one years 
of age, gave him the leisure which he had always coveted. That 
it was not well employed, we should hesitate to say. But his 
opus magnum, the “Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury,’’ is 
not more than second-rate, in its own class of literature. His style 
was without dignity, force, or warmth; he was a diligent stu- 
dent of original authorities, but he certainly wanted correctness in 
The last volume of the work should never have been 
published, and might now, with much advantage to his fame, be sup- 
pressed. The biographer has done his work well, especially in letting 
Dr. Hook speak for himself. Nine hundred pages make a serious 
demand on a reader’s time, but it is probable that the public for 
whom these volames are primarily intended will not feel that they 
are too long. Mr. Stephens has, we presume, some acquaintance with 


using them. 


theology, but he writes mysteriously when he says that the theology 
of the Evangelicals was based “on the teaching of Wesley and Whit- 
field.’? What means this and? Did Mr. Stephens ever hear of the Cal- 
vinistic controversy between the two preachers whom he thus links 
together ? 

The English Army. By Major Arthur Griffiths. (Cassell and Co.) 
—TIn this volume we have a sketch of the history of the Army, of the 
recent changes which have so altered its constitution, and of its pre- 
sent state. These sketches are accompanied by a candid and moderate 
criticism of what has been done, not written in the spirit of an 
alarmist, but not shrinking from plain-speaking about defects and 
dangers. It deals with many topics which are not within our province 
to discuss, but we can confidently recommend it to the attention of our 
readers. 

The Problem of the Homeric Poems. By William D. Geddes, LL.D. 
(Macmillan.)—It is almost needless to say that much interest and 
instruction will be found in the effort of a laborious and ingenious 
scholar to establish even an erroneous theory about the authorship of 
the Homeric Poems. The thorough sifting of the materials, the new 
modes of comparison to which they are subjected, and the minute 
criticism applied to them, must infallibly teach much to students of 
Homer. We are not, indeed, prepared to say that Professor Geddes’ 
theory is erroneous. Briefly stated, it sets forth that there are in 
the “ Iliad” two poems, which have been welded together,—an Achilleid, 
to which belong the first book, the eighth, and the books from xi. to 
xxii., inclusive; and a non-Achilleid or Ulyssean poem, which is re- 
garded as closely connected with the “ Odyssey.’ Professor Geddes 
thus deals a blow to the Chorizontes, but he is himself a Chorizon, 
though of a different type, for he draws his line of separa- 
tion with a boldness and ingenuity which quite surpass any- 
thing that the ancient critics ever accomplished between various 
parts of the “Iliad” itself. The theory, indeed, is stated in something 
like the same terms by Mr. Grote, in his “ History of Greece ;’’ and 
Professor Geddes, while working it out with the utmost subtlety and 
care, makes a full acknowledgment of the critical acumen of his 
predecessor. He finds in these separate sets of books a diverse 
treatment of persons, of ethical subjects, of religious feeling, and of 
language. It is not only Hector that is “sliced,” to borrow Mr. 
Gladstone’s phrase, but every chief of note. Ulysses, for instance, 
is “sliced’’ very effectively; we are taught to see him as a first-class 
hero in the non-Achillean, as quite second-class in the Achillean 
cantos. This process does not always seem successful. In the case 
of Ajax, we cannot allow that the theory is at all made out. But then it 
must be allowed that the theory does not break down in the least because 
one instance fails. The second poet would naturally follow the lines of 
the first, except when some overpowering feeling of patriotism, or 
the like, constrained him to depart from them. It is a strong point in 


——__ 
each other. We may dispose of this or that, but the others are not 
shaken by their fall. Every one will question, for instance, whether he 
is right that in the Achilleid, “the humour, when it appears, is sim 
sarcasm, very grim and barbaric.” Book xx., “The Battle of the 
Gods,” is Achillean, and distinctly humorous in parts, Here, * 
Artemis about the head with her bow, and the goddess sitting weep 
and sobbing on her father’s knees, must have been meant as lndicrogg 
pictures. But the argument of pathos remains unaffected. The sub. 
ject, however, is beyond our space, and we must content ourselves 
with commending this book to our readers. 


On the Wolds. By Edward Gilliat, M.A. 3 vols. (Sampson Toe 
and Co.)—It would not be rash to conjecture that there ig much in 
this story which has been drawn from life. Every one who knows 
anything of rural life in England among the clergy, the farmers, and 
the labouring class, will recognise the truth of such sketches as those 
of Parson Strong, Mr. Lendit (though he is of a kind not often found 
out of Lincolnshire), and Willie Croft, though he, on the other hand, 
is of a type more common in the South of England. That sturdy 
Radical, the blacksmith, and the Aristotelian parson, Mr. Mesotese 
have something of a more imaginative character about them, though 
we do not think them other than true to nature. The younger Lendit, 
the deus ex machina, who descends, with ample means, to set all 
things right, is a less happy creation ; nor can we help excepting to 
the account of the preternatural folly which caused his exile from his 
country. He is welcome, however, as he brings about the happiness 
of the charming heroine, and the lover whom, though he is some. 
The 
conclusion of the tale, with its adaptation of the “ Statue Scene” from 
“The Winter’s Tale,” is, perhaps, the happiest thing in the book. 


what irrational and perverse, we put up with for her sake, 


Two more of the “ Blue Bell Series,” Friends Only, by Emily Marion 
Harris, and A Sprig of Heather, by Geraldine Butt (Marcus Ward), 
though both well written and agreeable books, provoke the wish 
that the authors would not devote themselves so exclusively to the 
production of love-stories. There must be an interest of this kind, 
we suppose, in every novel; but it would be an agreeable change to 
find it, for once, made subordinate. In Friends Only, a young lady 
bestows her affections on one who does not return them, and happily 
finds, before it is too late, that the faithful devotion of the younger 
admirer whom she has been inclined to patronise rather than to love 
is better worth having. Perhaps the best thing in this is the 
humorously displayed penitence of “ Puss,’’ when her childish vanity 
has nearly had such disastrous consequences. Miss Harris takes 
occasion to introduce some very creditable verse, but we cannot see 
the merit which entitled “The Philanthropist: a Domestic Drama,” 
to occupy about a twentieth part of the whole volume. A Sprig of 
Heather rises to a somewhat higher level. Here the heroine finds a 
half-childish affection superseded by a genuine love which really occu- 
pies her heart, and the struggle which is waged between her loyalty to 
the old tie and the power which is exercised over her by the new 
gives rise to some fine situations, which are well described. 

South Africa and its Mission Fields. By the Rev. J. E. Carlyle. 
(Nisbet.)—This is an interesting account of the work which is being 
carried on by various Christian communities in South Africa. 
There is no part of the world in which the Missionary agencies are 80 
various. Every denomination of importance is represented, and most 
of them, it is satisfactory to see, have achieved a success which is 
not unsatisfactory. It is pleasing and hopeful to observe that there 
is a general harmony of sentiment among them, a harmony which is 
admirably represented in the tone of the author of this book. The 
Anglican Church, as represented by some, at least, of its prelates, 
offers a deplorable contrast to this unity of feeling. It is the logical 
conclusion of sacerdotalism that the Missionary efforts of bodies which 
do not possess the Apostolic succession are merely efforts of the blind 
tolead the blind. We say the logical conclusion, for happily all sacer- 
dotalists are not logical, and we have heard some of their number 
speak with equal enthusiasm of Adoniram Judson and Francis Xavier 
Happy inconsistency! It would be well if Bishop Webb, of Bloem- 
fontein, could emulate it. Mr. Carlisle has not confined himself to 
Missionary topics,—he has “sought to glance, at least, over the wide 
field of educational, social, and other vitally important South-African 
questions.” What he has to say on these topics has been carefully 
weighed, and is worth attention. We would commend to our readers 
what seems an important correction of Bishop Colenso, about the 
character and conduct of the Zulu King, Cetywayo, on pp. 252-259. 
Our author quotes distinct testimony that converts were murdered by 
order of the King because they were converts, and he throws consider- 
able doubt on the character of the Bishop’s witness, Magema. 


Just now there seems to be a passion for “ Birthday-Books.” 
We have before us four of these little volumes,—The Birthday-Book of 
German Literature, by J. W. L. (Thomas Laurie), its mottoes and 
maxims being translated into English; The Byron Birthday-Book, 
compiled and edited by James Burrows (Samuel Tinsley); The 
Longfellow Birthday-Book, arranged by Cecilia Dixon. (Routledge.) 





most of Professor Geddes’ argument that its facts do not depend upon 


The ludicrous effect that must be sometimes unintentionally produced 
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too obvious contrast between the quotation and the person to 
by® it is perforce applied is intentionally sought by The Comic 
pirthday-Book, compiled by W. F. March Phillipps (Hatchards), a 
humorous preface indicating the compiler’s appreciation of the 
“sation, The happiest idea of the kind is that of The Portrait 
oe noticed in these columns some time ago. It is hard if 

one does not find in the list of names which adorn his birthday 
pv one to whom he is, or ought to be, or fancies himself to be, like. 


Mrs. Cardigan. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip). 8 vols. 
(Chapman and Hall.)—It is not too much to say that this is an 
gncommonly repulsive novel. The heroine, who is endowed with all 
those sinister charms which some writers are so fond of describing, 
takes captive the heart of a wealthy lover, and in spite of the opposi- 
tion of his friends, marries him. Then follows a tedious history of 
lander, gossip, and intrigue. At last the wife departs, ostensibly to 
reconcile herself to her kindred. A telegram, which somehow does 
not reach its destination, informs her husband that she is dead. He 
hurries up to London, but only to see her grave. Before very long, he 
marries again; and then, some years after his sister-in-law, with an 
evident reminiscence of “Blue-Beard,’’ draws aside a curtain which 
hangs in the study across the first wife’s picture, and exclaims, 
“gister Gladys!’’ Mr. Saltoun has married, it seems, his de- 
ceased wife’s sister. The scene changes; Gladys turns up, and 
sends for her ex-husband. His dismay is more than doubled. His 
second marriage scems to be no marriage at all. Then the scene 
changes again. The first marriage was nothing. ‘“ Mrs. Cardigan” 
had supposed her husband to be dead. He had suddenly reappeared, 
and that was the secret of her departure and reported death. So the 
husband has not been really married to his real, i.2., his second wife’s 
sister, only has lived with her. Does it ever occur to the ladies who 
delight in plots of this kind that they are nothing less than revolting ? 
And where can be the reading public that care for such things? For 
\et no one suppose that the book has good qualities, which may be set 
against this fault. We can find in it no trace of wit, or pathos, or 
skill in the drawing of character. All is on one dreary level. If 
the world is such as it is pictured here, and the exceptions to the 
dismal alternatives of vice or spitefulness for the women, vice and 
folly for the men, are so few, it is time for it to come to an end. 
The Wish of his Life. By Victor Cherbuliez. 2 vols. (Bentley.) 
This novel would have been greatly improved by the excision of some 
passages which really make it unfit to read. We can say nothing less 
of a scene where a father makes his daughter go into fits of laughter 
by the “daring” stories which he tells her, or that in which she 
extorts his consent to her marriage by discovering that he is en- 
gaged in a disgraceful liaison. Vice is not made a prominent feature 
in this book, but it is taken for granted, in a way that is more repul- 
sive to the right-thinking reader. The main story of the book is 
vigorous and well told. 

New Greece. By Lewis Sergeant. (Cassell and Co.)—This is an 
able and well-written plea on behalf of the new kingdom of Grecce, 
the author’s contention being that, on the whole, it has made so much 
progress during the very brief period of its existence, that it is en- 
titled to claim a favourable judgment. The author starts with the 
advantage that his case is established if but a few of his points can be 
made out. For what is a period of fifty years in the history of a 
nation,—fifty years, it must be remembered, taken at the beginning, 
not far on, when the rate of progress is naturally accelerated ? England 
has probably advanced immensely during the last half-century, but 
how about the first half-century after the accession of Egbert ? Or to 
take another test. Compare Greece with the South-American Repub- 
lies, or with Mexico. Judged by this standard, she is entitled toa 
favourable verdict. Readers who are interested in this subject should 
examine Mr. Sergeant's volume, and can scarcely fail, if not to be 
convinced, at least to allow that much of the common talk in this 
matter is hasty and unreasonable. He has, in any case, given to 
the public a very full and interesting description of the social and 
commercial condition of the country as it now exists, as well as a 
sketch of the history of its foundation. 


The House of God the Home of Man. By the Rev. G. E. Jelf. 
(Christian Knowledge Society.)—A few words from the preface will 
explain the stand-point of the writer of this book. He calls it “the 
work of ove who is more than satisfied with the English Prayer-book, 
and intensely thankful to have been allowed a place and a ministry in 
the English Church.” With an orderly division, not only into many 
chapters, but each chapter into many sections, the parallel indicated 
in the title is drawn out; and great spiritual truths, the heritage of 
the whole Church of Shrist, are here viewed in their relation to the 
Parochial system of England. There are many excellent practical 
remarks on obvious yet often-forgotten duties which are well worth 
“very one’s attention, and the poetical quotations are particularly 
Well chosen, 

Sinai : 
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': Jron the Fourth Egyptian Dynasty to the Present Day, 
ajor H. 8. Palmer (Christian Knowledge Society), is one of 
‘ries published as “Ancient History from the Monuments.” 





There is a good deal besides ancient history in this most interesting 
and well-written little book. It is intended to supply for general 
readers the information obtained by the Ordnance Survey of 1868-9, 
and published in a costly form in five folio volumes. We cannot 
touch upon several other interesting subjects which are included in it, 
but wish specially to direct attention to the very clear and succinct 
account given in pp. 106 to 119 of the controversy regarding the 
Sinaitic rock inscriptions, which the writer considers now at an end. 
It is rather disappointing, after so much interest has been excited 
about them, to find that they have no special value as antiquities, 
being probably no older than the second or third century of the 
Christian era,—and the work, during an idle hour, of the miners and 
others employed thereabout. The value of this well-filled little 
volume is enhanced by a neat map, and some few illustrations. 


Israel in Canaan, under Joshua and the Judges, by Dr. Edersheim 
(Religious Tract Society), is the fourth volume of “The Bible His- 
tory,’’ compiled rather than written by the author, so many are the 
quotations from, and references to, well-known authorities on the 
subject. These would, we should think, make this cheap volume very 
valuable to teachers and others interested in it, who cannot consult 
these authorities for themselves. Some of the most difficult points in 
the history come within the period included in this volame; such, for 
instance, as the character and doings of Balaam, Joshua's \ ictory at 
Gibeon, with its attendant circumstances, and the life of Samson. 
Dr. Edersheim appears to take what we might call the rationally- 
orthodox view, in discussing these difficult passages, though the way 
in which he considers the history of Samson as typical points toa 
rather mystical turn of mind. 

The Works of George Eliot. Cabinet Edition, 19 vols. (Blackwood.) 
—A very handy edition of George Eliot's novels and poems, very 
cheap, extremely well printed, and bound in cloth, in a style which 
reflects great credit upon the publishers’ taste. We have rarely of 
late years seen a design upon the binding of a cheap series so entirely 
in sound taste. Like praise is due to Mareus Ward and Co. for the 
equally well printed and strongly bound edition of Scott’s works now 
being issued by them, the text of which is identical with the original 
edition, and contains all the author’s notes. The two latest volumes 
are The Talisman and The Fair Maid of Perth. 
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SERVATIVES, February 19th, 1879. 
Electors of England! Of the Burial Bills of Mr. Balfour an 
...(Lockwood) 5/0 | Conservatives, you are warned, by the organ of the Liberationtets, tee dott, 
: “ ally adopt the principle of Mr. Morgan's Bill;” while of Mr. Balfour's, “ne 
————= | Morgan has said, “It virtually concedes the principle for which T have 
| contended, and by a few strokes of the pen there would be no difference so long 
Be on your guard. In two successive Parliaments, you between, 


COMMENCED by. (gy, 


virta 


| by majorities of 4 and 101, against Disestablishment in the Ch 
your Representatives are at their post on the 19th. urchyerd. See that 


“If you reject my Resolution, I despair of seeing the que: 
years.’"—Mr. Osborne Morgan, M.P. (February, 1873.) question settled for 
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SOCIETY FOR THE REJECTION OF THE BURIALS Bit. 
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Now ready, 5lst Elition, price 2s, 


HE CHILD’S GUIDE to KNOWLEDGE. By 
The original Authorised Edition, brought down to the Preseni 


ne ai: 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 








RIXTON INDEPENDENT 
CHURCH. 

On SUNDAY EVENINGS, February 16th and 23rd, 

The Rev. BALDWIN BROWN proposes to D eliver 
Two Discourses, on,— 

1. The Recent Policy and Tendency of the Congre- 
gational Union. 

2. The Future of Independency. 

Divine Service to Commence at 6.30. 


NTATISTICAL SOCIETY.—The 
Fourth Ordinary Meeting of the present Ses- 
sion will be held on Tuesday, the 18th inst., at the 
Society's Rooms, King's College Entrance, Strand, 
W.C., London; when a Paper will be read on “ The 
Famines of the World, Past and Present.” Part II. 
By CoRNELIUS WALFORD, Esq, F.R.H.S. The Chair 
will be taken at 7.45 p.m. 
ONDON SOCIETY for the 
EXTENSION of UNIVERSITY TEACHING. 
A PUBLIC MEETING will be held at the Mansion 
House, Wednesday, February 19, at 3p m., the Right 
Hon. the LORD MAYOR in the Chair. His Royal 
Highness Prince Leopold, the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, M.P., the Right Hon. G. J. Goschen, M P. 
(President of the Society), and others, will address 


the meeting. 
HOME 





OLLEGE 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 
RIGHTON COLLEGE. — NEXT 


TERM commences on Thursday, May Ist. 
F. W. MADDEN, M.B.A.S., Secretary. 


LATE FELLOW and TUTOR 
(Oxford), First Class in Classics, both at Mode- 
rations and in the Final Schools, will read with 
Pupils.—Address, “ MS.,” 117 Chancery Lane. 


MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS 
a (Certificated) gives Afternoon Lessons in Town, 
and Lessons by Correspondence, in Advanced Arith- 
metic and Mathematics.—“ H.,” care of Mr. Golding, 
Bookseller, Great Russell Street, W.C. 
Jie a RE-ENGAGEMENT 

as GOVERNESS, in a Family. Good English, 
advanced Arithmetic, French, Elementary Latin, and 
Music. Has had much experience. Salary, £45 to 
£50.—Miss E. B., 55 Torrington Square, W.C. 


EDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 

8 and 9 York P!ace, Portman Square, Londvun. 

—The HALF TERM will BEGIN on Thursday, 

February 20. Students are prepared for Matriculation 
and for the B.A. Degree of the London University. 
HENRIETTA LE BRETON, Hon. Sec. 


LIFTON COLLEGE.—Classical, 
Mathematical, and Natural Science Scholar- 
ships. Nine or more open to Competition at Mid- 
summer, 1879; value from £25 to £50 a year, which 
may be increased from a special fund to £90 a year, 
in cases of scholars who require it.—Further par- 
ticulars from the HEAD MASTER or SECRETARY, 
the College, Clifton, Bristol. 


rMHESALOP SCHOOL,OSWESTRY. 
Head Master—JUHN EVANS, M.A. 

The School will REOPEN January 28th. The 
education in all branches is thorough and efficient. 
Pupils are specially prepared for University honours 
and all Examinations. One pupil was placed SECOND 
on the list of successful candidates for the Civil Ser- 
vice. Delightful country residence. Terms moderate. 


‘THE Rev. CHARLES W. STUBBS, 
M.A., Cambridge, Le Bas University Prizeman, 

1868, assisted by T. Forster Rolfe, Esq., B.A., All 
Souls’, Oxford, prepares Six Pupils for University and 
Army Examinations. One Vacancy, February lat. 
Terms, 200 guineas. Referen ces, the Bishop of Oxford, 
Dr. Acland, Professor Bryce, Sir Harry Verney, Bart, 
Sir John Strachey, Rev. W. Rogers, Brooke Lambert, &c. 
Address, Granboro’ Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 


AY ONOGRAMS. — RODRIGUES’ 
I NOVELTIES in Monograms, Arms, Crests, 
and Addresses. 

STEEL DIES engraved as Gems, from original and 
artistic designs. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES brilliantly illu- 
minated in Gold, Silver, Bronze, and Colours, in the 
first style. 

BEST RELIEF STAMPING, one colour, 1s per 100 
impressions. ~- 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed, for 4s 6d. 

BALL PROGRAMMES, all the new patterns of the 
oo, arranged, printed, and stamped in the latest 
asnion. 

BILLS of FARE, GUEST-CARDS, WEDDING- 
CARDS, and INVITATIONS in every variety. 

HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
STATIONER, HERALDIC DESIGNER, and ENGRAVER 
to the Royal Family, 
42 PICOADILLY, LONDON, W. 
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LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


(Empowered by Act of Parliament.) 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR, 





‘TRUSTEES. 


The Right Hon. the LORD CHAN 


CELLOR. 
L 


The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, tant _— Justice, C.P. 


JAMES PARKER DEANE, Eaq.. QC. 
Sq. 


ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, 


FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq 


WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 


, late Taxing Master in Chancery 





FINANCIAL POSITION on Ist January, 1878:— 





Existing Assurances £4,821,000 
Reversionary Bonus thereon .....e.cccceseeseeees 655,000 
Assurance Claims 

and Bonus Paid. 3,008,000 








Annual Revenue 

ASBUFANCE FUNd........ccccrcccce-s-eressossoreseonece —— 

Share Capital, fully subscribed....... eo 1,000,000 
(Paid-up, £160,000.) 








SECURITY.—Higher reserves against policy liabilities are maintained by the Institute of Actuarig’ 
Tables of Mortality, which are employed by this Society, than by any other in recoguised use. (See Government 


Schedules.) 


BONUS.—Nine-tenths of the total Profits divisible every five years amongst the Assured. The recenp 


division averaged £84 per £1,000 policy. 


Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full information wil be forwarded @ 


application to 


E. 


A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager, 





LY CEO HAMLET, Every 


Evening. 7.30. 


I YCEUM.—HAMLET, Mr. HENRY 

Bd ea eid oe IRVING. ee Since 2 a 

I YCEUM.—OPHELIA, Miss ELLEN 
4 TERRY. 





YCEUM.—HAMLBET, Every 
4 Evening,7.30. Box-office open 10 to 5 ; Carriages 
t11. 


atl 
) Rae tt ea TE of PAINTERS in 
WATER - COLOURS. — The THIRTEENTH 
WINTER EXHIBITION will shortly Close. Open 
from Ten till Six. Admission, 1s. Catalogue, 6d. 
Gallery, 53 Pall Mall. H.F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


VHE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The SEVENTEENTH 
WINTER EXHIBITION will shortly Close. 5 Pall Mall 
East. From Ten till Five. Admittance, 1s. Catal ogue,6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 











ELHI MEDICAL MISSION, 
(S.P.G.)—Established 1867.—The First Female 
Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Panjab Mission of the S.P.G. 
carries on its work among over 3,000,000 of people, 
and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By train- 
ing native agents. (2) By philanthropical agencies, 
of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools 
for boys and young men, with 1,633 pupils. (4) By 
zananah missions, with $10 pupils. (5) By dividing 
the city and country into districts, giving each a 
systematic parochial organisation, for both Christians 
and non-Christians. During the past year 380 natives 
were baptised. The Medical Mission attended 9,058 
cases, with an aggregate of 29,798 attendances. 
Owing to the growth of the work, the Missionaries are 
responsible for radsing £1,500 a year, over and above 
annual grants from the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the 
Medical Mission in particular, will be gladly received 
and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; or by the Rev. R. R. WINTER 
(of the Dethi Mission), S.P.G. Office, 19 Delahay 
Street, Westminster, S.W. 


EOLOGY.—In the Preface to the 
Student's “ ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by Sir 
Charles Lyell, price 9s, he says:—* As it is impossible 
to enable the reader to recognise rocks and minerals 
at sight by the aid of verbal descriptions or figures, he 
will do well to obtain a well-arranged Collection of 
Specimens, such as may be procured from Mr. 
TENNANT (149 Strand), Teacher of Mineralogy at 
King’s College, London.” These collections are sup- 
plied on the following terms, in plain Mahogany 
Cabinets :— 
100 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Three Trays £2 2 0 
200 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Five Treys 5 5 0 








800 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Nine 
BOUIIIUED cconceccccccseescavenescveqssrcescceresenseceoes 1010 0 

400 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Thirteen 
BID esentoncssssnccoce-nscotnccecccecsosenscsoneeese 21 0 0 


More extensive Collections, at 50 to 5,000 guineas each. 


JHCGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 








HAS D-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 

INSURANCE OFFICE, New Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars. Institated 1696. 

The OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. 

The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided amongst 
the Policy-holders. 

Applications for Agencies are invited from persons 
of influence. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. 

For Lives ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807, 
Accumulated Funds ........ccccccsseessesseves £3,088,281 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,600,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 

the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


free. 
“GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary, 
CCIDENTS OCCUR  DAILY!! 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Provided against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSU RANCEOOMPANY, 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 


ompany. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 

SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
ANNUAL INCOMB, £214,000. 
A fixed Sum in case of Death by Accident, ands 
Weekly Allowance in the evont of Injury, may be 
secured at Moderate Premiums. 
BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 

£1,350,000 have been paid as Compensation. 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


OUSE PROPERTY and INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY (Limited), 92 Canncs 

Street, London, E.C., seven doors east of the Cannon- 
Street Station, Capital, £1,000,000, in 40,000 fully 
paid-up Shares, of £25 each, for the Purchase and 
Sale of productive and progressive House Property, 
and Improving the Dwellings of the Working-classes 
on the self-supporting principle. Registered March 


15th, 1878. 
CAPITAL ALLOTTED. 














Ist Issue, at par...... 4,000 Shares. Amount... £100,000 
2nd , £1 prem. 4,000 ,, ” 100,00 
Se a 4,000 ,, a 
om « @ » 4,000 " 
oat, at y, 4,000 ” ” 


Total..s. 20,000 ,, Total serree £500,000 


Sixth Issue, 4,000 Shares, £25, at £5 per Share pre 
mium, are in course of allotment. 

Reserve Fund upwards of £20,000. 

Various profitable Resales have been made. 

The present Premium has been fixed to place on & 
fair level the old Shareholders and present Entrants. 

The Premium on the Seventh Issue will be Axed by 
the Board at such a sum as will protect the thes 
existing Shareholders, having in view the co 
increasing prosperity of the Company. 

Estates purchased, 120, for £540,283 10s. 

Shareholders, 1,771. 

Current rate of interest on Shares, SIX PEB CENT. 

Fcr Report and Balance-Sheet, Share-Applicatios 
Forts, and Pamphlet, entitled, “Seventeen Face 
about the House woapenys one Investment Compsay, 
apply to . H. BASDEN, Secretary. 
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pAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


7 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite the British Museum), 


Will be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, gratis and post free, 
ich explains the oaly perfectly Painless System of adapting ARTIFIVIAL TEETG, 
(Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent,) 


Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 1862, Paris 1867, 
Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, and New York 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 
(TESTIMONIAL, JAN. 27, 1877. 
My Dean Stx,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
crete bave obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 


tistry. In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name. S. G. HUTCHINS, 
a H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


c RAM _E R’S 
PIANETTES 


ARE OF THREE KINDS :— 





of 5 


wh 





The Vertical Pianette, trichord treble... ‘i ssn of we val 25 to 34 gs. 
Do.. with reverberating brass bridge 42 to 50 gs. 
The Oblique Trichord throughout ... 50 to 60 gs. 


From the volume, purity, and charming quality of the tone, as well as the extreme susceptibility and durability 
of the mechanism, these unique Instruments are now in very general demand, and are to be had only of 


I #BCRAMER and CO., 
201 Regent Street; 46 Moorgate Street; 35 Church Street, Liverpool ; 


At their Agencies in Dublin, Belfast, Brighton, Glasgow. and Edinburgh; and of the principal Music-sellers 
throughout the country. 


OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


WALL LiGHTS AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
DUPLEX LAMPS, fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 
KEROSENE end OTHER OILS, of the finest quality. 


TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 


MINTON’'S and WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


STOVES for ENTRANCE-HALLS, CHURCHES, SCHOOL-ROOMS, &c. 


GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY’S STOVES, on the Slow-Combustion Principle, for heating large 
or small areas with close fire. 


PATENT GILL AIR-WARMERS, with fire-brick lining, ding or d 
close fire; and to burn night and day, if required. 


PEIRCE’S PYRO-PNEUMATIC STOVES, with fire-brick lining, fresh warm-air supply, open 
fire, ascending or descending flue. 

DR. ARNOTT’S SLOW-COMBUSTION STOVES, to burn night and day throughout the cold 
season. 


PEDESTAL TILE STOVES, HOT-AIR STOVES, &c., with open fires. 
ILLUSTRATED SHEETS FORWARDED. 


FREDEK. EDWARDS & SON, 49 Great Marlborough St., Regent St., London. 
Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—“ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREEI, LONDON, W. 


WwiLct gs’ 
| “THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO. 


“There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia, and no better 
Brand than the ‘THREE CASTLES.’”—Vide “The Virginians.” Only 


| 


CAST LES 9 in Packets and Cigarettes, protected by the Name and Trade Mark. 
W. D. and H. O. WILLS. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
Kingdom. 














ding flue, open or 








KINAHAN’S 
LL 


WHISKY. 











“THREE 








A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 
GIVES GREAT STRENGTH 
AND 
FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES, 
AND SAUCES, 


AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 


Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 
OODALL’S 
HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


OODALL's YORKSHIRE RELISH 
THE MOST aw SAUCE IN THE 


This cheap and excellent Suuce makes the plainest 
viands palatable, and the dai t dishes more deli- 
cious ; and to chops, steaks, fisb.suup. &c., it is incom- 
eae. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in 

tles, 6d, 1s, and 2s each. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 








THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 

‘be Cheapest, because the Best, and indispensable 
to every household, and an inestimable boon to house- 
wives. Makes delicious Puddings without 
Pastry without Batter, and beautiful Light Bread 
without Yeast. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, &c., in ld 
— 6d, 18, 28, and 5 tias. 

repared by GOODALL BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 


OODALL’S QUININE WINE. 

The Best, Cheapest, and most Agreeable Tonic 

yet introduced. The t Remedy known for Indi- 

gestion, Loss of Appetite, General Debility, Tic, &c. ; 

Restores delicate Individuals to Health and Vigour. 

Sold by Chemists, Grocers, Oilmen, &c., at 1s 14<, 2s, 
and 2s 3d per bottle. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & OO., Leeds. 


XNOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Plum Pudding. 


(NX OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


Delicious to Jam Tarts. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


Delicious to Stewed Rice. 


NOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 

LS. Delicious to all kinds of Froit. 
VNOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
JT Delicious to all kinds of Puddings. 


( .. OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
7 Delicious to all kinds of Fruit Pies. 
VOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDEP, 
TF Delicious to everthing. 

NOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


Delicious alone. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 
for making delicious custards without eggs, in 
less time and at half the price. Unequalled for 
the purpose intended. Wiéill give the utmost 
satisfaction if the instructions given are impli- 
citly followed. The proprietors entertain the 
greatest confidence in the article, and can recom- 
mend it to housekeepers generally as a useful 
agent in the preparation of a good custard. Give it 
atrial. Sold in boxes, 6d and Is each, by Grocers, 
Chemists, Italian Warehousemen, &c. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and CO,, 

White-Horse Street, Leeds. 














ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the World. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profossi in pref to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
tation, and quotations ~y Ang had on application to 
Messrs. DUN VILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices,t Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C. 








_— WORK is undoubtedly far 
more exhausting than bodily labour. Great 
thinkers,and persons burdened with cares, have 
the most need of those sustaining and restorative 
agents so mercifully supplied in the vegetable 
world, which, wisely used, go far to support the 
wers of nature. Dr. T. Lauder Brunton says 
n the Contemporary Review :—*The late Lord 
Derby, when translating Homer, was accustomed 
toeat Branpixep CHerntks;” and Dr. Albert J. 
Bernays says :—‘* If | come home after any worry, 
I shall never hesitate to set myself right by taking 
my favourite and perfect remedy, five or six 
Brandied Cherries. In three or fur minutes I 
find myself wonderfully soothed and quieted, and 
I have never experienced any ill effects." The 
essence and virtue of the Morella Cherry in a 
concentrated form, combined with the finest 
Cognac, is now to be found in that well known 
and delicious Liqueur “GRANT'S MORELLA 
CHERRY BRANDY,” which, taken alone or with 
water, produces in a greatly increased degree all 
those good effects above described. The Liqueur 
may be procured through any Wine Merchant, at 
all Bars and Restaurante, and of the Manufacturer, 
THOMAS GRANT, Distiller, Maidstone. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
“THE FRESH and SPLENDID 
distinction of a Gold Medal, now given ia 
1878."—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the sup: r- 
fluous oil. Sold in packets and tins. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
wets CARACAS COCOA. 
A CHOICE PREPARED COCOs. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard. 
“No more delicious, refreshing, nourixbing, and 
wholesome beverage bas ever been manufactured. '— 
Morning Post. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH'’S PYRETIC SALINE, 

in Preventing and Curing Sma!!-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. txcellent, refresbing, and in- 
vigorating to 'be constitution. Sold by Chemists. 
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ENGLISH SER 


By C. P. MASON, B.A., F.C.P., Fellow of Univ. Coll., London. 


Twcenty-Third Edition post Svo, cloth, 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR and 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 


A SHORTER ENGLISH GRAMMAR. With 


Copicus and carefully graduated Exercises. 


Sixth Ed:tion, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 


OUTLINES of ENGLISH GRAMMAR, for 


N B—Coprtes of the FirTH EDITION (feap. Svo, ls 6d) may 


nior Classes. 
ll be had, on special application. 


Seventh Thousand, fcip. 8ve, cloth, § 


FIRST NOTIONS of GRAMMAR. 


Crown §Svo, cloth, Is. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR PRACTICE, consist- 


ing of the Exercises appended to the shorter Grammar published in a separate 


form. 


London: GI 


SORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


$d 


IES, NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





IMPERIAL INDIA. By Vat Privsep, 


taining numerous Illustrations, made during a Tour t 
Principal Rujahs and Princes of India. Demy 8yo, 21s, 


Con. 


33 Gd. © the Courts of the 


ANALYSIS. 
s. BLACK 





BUT COM ELY:. 
’ 

Or, the Adventures of Jane Lee. 

MAJOR WHYTE-MELVILLE, 


3 vols. 


BY 
[Second Edition, this day, 


Ps 3LUE and GREEN; or, the Gift of God: , 


Romance of Old Constantinople. By Sir HENRY POTTINGER. 3 vols, 


[This day, 


THE PRODIGAL DAUGHTER; 
A Story of Female Prison Life. 
BY MARK HOPE. 


“Tf this book is by a new writer, it will make his reputation at once...... Ta any 
| case, here is one of the most powerful novels which have seen the light for a very 


3 vols. 














MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





NOTICE.—_NEW EDITIONS ave now i 


Gi’ itly Mi Teed 


price 8, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), N 


cady for delivery of 
the LISTS of NEW and CHOICE BOOKS lately added | ~~ 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, and of many Thou- 
end Surplus Copies of Reeent Works w 


| long time past...... We can only end this inadequate review as we began it, by 
saying that there has been no novel equal to ‘ The Prodigal Daughter’ in power 
and interest fur many a long day.”"— Week, February Ist. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 











Now ready, price Seven Shillings and Sixpence. 


IRELAND AND THE HOLY 
IN THE MIDDLE-AGES. 
By WILLIS NEVINS. 


WILLIAMS and zoe FATE. 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 
HODGES, FOSTER, and FIGGIS, Dublin. 


SEE 


ithdrawn for Sale at 





New Oxford Street. 





EPPS’S | 





ATH. _HOT ‘MIN ER AL W ATE RS | 
and unequalled BATHS, efficacious in RHEU- 
MATISM and GOUT. Literary, Artistic, and general 


Society. The Victoria Park, Theatre, and Public 
Reoms ara constantly open. Great educational 
advantages. Excellent shops and market. For infor- 


mation, apply to Mr. W. H. SIMMS, 31 Gay Street, 
Bath. 


y’ L: \ZE NBY and SON Ss PICKLES, 
di e SAUCES. and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and 
ay “toes » NTS so long and favourably distinguished 
by their N ‘ame, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 
Unadulterated —92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Square (‘ate 6 Edwards er Portman Square) ; and 
18 Trinity Street, scp S.E 

ARVEY’S SAU CE. —CAUTION.— 
The admirers cf this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
g0 many years, signed, “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 





In consequence of spurious imitations ‘of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
_4 wh'ch are calcvlated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adupted a NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
i oe SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CKosse 
and BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen gener- 
.. Ketail by dealers in Sauces throughout the 
wor! 


THOMPSON AND C APPE R’S 














ENTIFRICE WATER 

preserves and whitens the Teeth, sweetens the 
Breath, strengthens the Gums, and penetrates where 
tooth-powder cannct. Deciared by Physic'ans and | 
Dentis's the best preparation yet before the public. 
Sold in 1s 6d, 2s 6d, 4s 8d, and 8s 6d bottles, by all 
Chemists. 
THOMPSC oN and C APPER, 5 5 Bold Street, L iverpool. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—AIl our 


Faculties.—Almost all disor¢ers of the human 
body are distinctly to b+ traced to impure blood. The 


WALTHAM 





aga of that fluid is the first step towards 
ealth. Holloway'’s Pills recommend themselves to 
the attention of all sufferers; no injurious conse- 
quences can result fr im their use, no mistake can be 
made io their admiitietration. In indigestion, con- 
firmed dyspepsia, acd chronic constipation, the most 
beneficiai effects have been, and always must be, ob- 
tained from the w.o'esome power exerted by these | 
— Pills ov-r the digest’‘on. Persons whose | 
ives have been restore it» ease, strength, and perfect | 
health by Holloway’s Pills, after fruitiess t:ial of the 
wavle pharmaco; cia of Physic, attest this fact. 








MR. ERASMUS WILSON, F.RB.&, 


Writes in the Journal of Cutaneous Medicine that 


PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP 


“Ts an article of the nicest and most careful manufacture, and one of the most refreshing and agreeable 
of balms for the skin.” 


OF CHEMISTS AND PERFU} MERS EVERYWHERE. 


DINNEFORD’S — 


For Acidity of the Stomach. For Heartburn 
and Headache. For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for Delicate 


MAGNESIA. 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throuxh» ut the World. 








COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA 


Dr. 7. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Or. J. COLLIS BROWNE ms 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whule story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 





| untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the 7imes, July 13th, 1864. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 
received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lane, 


December 31, 1864. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12, 1866:—* Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. Of 
course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Rest and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSU 


RHEUMATISM, &e. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARBH@GA, COLICS, xe. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
SOLE Manv FACTU asa—J. eA DAVENPORT, 33 Great Ruseell Street, W.C. In Bottles, Is + 134, % 4,68 4s 64. 


THE 7 JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


AMER: ICAN 
WATCHES STEEL PENS. 
Sold by al] Stationers ane the world. 


APTION, NEURALGIA, 


ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS 
IN THE WORLD. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THB 
FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN AND POLSONS 
CORN FLOUR 
IS A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY FOR 


THE NURSERY, THE 
AND THE 
FAMILY TABLE. 


They are 
ATTRACTIVE in APPEARANCE. 
CORKECT in PRINCIPLE. 
SUBSTAN IIAL in CONSTRUCTION. 
SUPERIOR in FINISH 
EXACT in PEKFORM ANC E. 
ECONOMICAL in PRICE 


HENRY W. BEDFORD 
HAS THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON OF 
THESE CELEBRATED WATCHES; IN SILVER 
CASES, FROM £2 15s; AND IN GOLD CASES, 
FROM £8 8s. Price List & PAMPHLETS PosT FREE. 


67 REGENT STREET (next to St. | 
James’s Hall). 








SICK-ROOM, 
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In imperial 8ro, cloth, gilt edges, price 21s. 


NORWAY—“GAMLE NORGE:” 


Rambles and Scrambles in Norway. 


By ROBERT 


TAYLOR 


PRITCHETT. 


With more than 120 Fine Illustrations. 


« Mr. Prite h 
1899, was practic 
eoeraved, under his p 
“# Jf the illustra 
bea remarkab'e volu 
—Morning Post. 
«This is ® wel 
effect "—S)"" 
“T 


his brig 
VIRTUE and CO. (Limited), 


as given a very full and animated description of a country an its inhabitints which as late 
hett at terra incognita to Englishmen......His sketches are very good, and have been well 
ersonal supervision.”—The Times. : , 
tions were less beautiful than they are, or iudeed, entirely omitted, ‘ Game Norge * would sti!! 
me; but with such attractive pictures it cannot fail to rank amongst the first of its class.” 


l-executed book, its text pleasantly written, 2” its illustrations fresh, and full of picturesque 


htly-written and charmingly illustrated volume will be welcome to lovers of Norway."—Pall Mall. 


26 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 








WM. H. ALLEN & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY 
throvgh the PROVINCE of KHORASSAN and on 
the NORTH-WEST FRONTIER of AFGHAN- 
ISTAN. in 1875. By Colonel C. M. MACGREGOR, 
CS1, C.LE., Bengal Staff Corps. 2 vols., with 
numerous Illustrations, 30s. [Vow ready. 


The INDIA LIST, CIVIL and MILI- 
TARY. Published by Permission of the Secretary 
of State for India. Svo, 10s 6d. 


A HISTORY of AFGHANISTAN, 
from the Earliest Period to the Outbreak of the 
War of 1878. Py Colonel G. B. MALL¥soN, C.S.L, 
Author cf “ Historical Sketch of the Native States 
of India.” “History of the Indian Mutiny,” &c. 
Svo, with Map, 18+. 


WARREN HASTINGS: a Biography. 
By Captain L. J. ‘ROTTER, Author of “ A History 
of India,” “Studies in Biography,” &c. Crown 
§r0, 9s. 


CATHOLIC ESCHATOLOGY and 
UNIVERSALISM: an Essay on the Doctrine of 
Futcre Retribution. Second Ed.tion, Revised and 
Evlarg d. By Henry NwutcomBae OXENHAM, 
Author of “Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, 78 6d. 


AHISTORY of the WAR in AFGHAN- 
iSTAN By Joun Witutam Kaye, FRS. 
Fourth Edition. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 26s. 


The ROYAL KALENDAR, and Court 


end City Register for England, Ireland, Scotland, 
avd the Colonies, for the Year 1879. With Index, 
7. Without Index, 5s. 


Lontlon: WM. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 
Waterlvo Place. 
Wy ThLtAM -. BURTON, 

69 OXFORD STREFT, W.. &c. 
TABLE CUTLERY. 
The Plades are all of the Table Dessert Cvrre. 
finest steel. Knives. Knives. pr. pr. 
8. d 





es. d s. a . da 
*t-in.ivory handles, per doz. 14 0... 11 0 6 0 
$2 do. do. 18 0..14 0... 6 9 
sf do.tobalance do. 20 0..15 0... 6 9 
% do, do. do. 26 0...20 0... 7 6 
5 do. do. do. 28 0..21 0.. 7 6 
4 do. fine do. do. 33 0...24 0... 9 6 
+ do. extra large do. 36 0.,. 28 0 10 6 
4 do. African do. 42 0...35 0...13 6 
4 do.silverferrulesdo. 42 0... 35 0...15 0 
4 do. silver'd bladesdo. 48 0... 38 0 - 
Do.electro-sil.handles do. 23 0.19 O.. 7 0 


LAMPS. 
Wu S. BURTON invites attention to this 
Season's Show of LAMPS, comprising, amongst 
others, the following varieties :— 
Kerosine Oil Table Lamps... 


2s 6d to 12s. 
Patent Duplex do 


. 14s 6d to £6 15s. 







Suspending do 5s 0d to £9. 
Wall do... .. 5864 to £1 10s. 
Queen's Reading do......... 15s Od to £2 10s. 
Moderator do. French.,.......-+ 8s Od to £14. 


LUXOLEUM.—A perfectly sufe and inodorous Oil, 
per half-gallon, 1s 34. 


COLZA OIL.—Beet French, per ga'lon, 3s 14. 
j ILLIAM 8. B URTON, 


General Furnishing Ironmonger by Appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. ~ 
Catalogues. containing 850 Illustra‘ions, post free. 


SUDDEN MOURNING.— 
he, aietrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
_ dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to 
pa part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
in en the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
~ od the immeciate execution of mourning 

side They take with them Dresses and Millinery, 
un eee at Is per yard and upwards to cut 
ean © piece, all marked in plain figures, and at 
Mo me Price as if purchased at the London General 

urning Warebouse, in Regent Strect. Reasonable 

Mates also given for household mourning at a 
&reat saving to large or sma!) families. 

JAY'S, 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
Regent Street, W. 





13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Royal Windsor. By W. Hep- 


Seconp Epition, Vols. I. and 
8vo, 30s. 


“ A truly fine and interesting book. It isa valuable 
contribution to Eoglish bistory ; worthy of Mr. Dixon's 
fame, worthy of its grand subject."—Morning Post. 


The Theatre Francais in the 


REIGN of LOUIS XV. By A. BAILLIE Cocu- 
RANE, M.P. 1 vol. 8vo, Lis. 


Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage 


for 1879. Under the especial Patronage of Her 
Majesty. Corrected by the Nobility. 48th Edition, 
with the Arms beautifully engraved, 3ls 6d, 
bound, gi't edges. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
A Fatal Passion. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER FRASER, Author of “A Thing of 
Beauty,” &c. 3 vols. 


The Grahams of Invermoy. By 


M. C. S1ratine, Author of “A True Man.” 3 vols. 


The Last of Her Line. By the 


AvTuor of “St. OLAve's,” &. 3 vole. 


Paul Faber, Surgeon. 
By Mary C. 





GeorGs Mac DonaLp, LL.D. 3 vols. 


Love Loyal. 
ROwWsELL. 3 vols. 


THE ZULU WAR. 





THE TRANSVAAL OF TO DAY. 


WAR, WITCHCRAFT, SPORT, AND SPOILS 
IN SOUTH AFRIvA. 

By ALFRED AYLWARD, 
Commandant, Transvaal Republic; Captain (late) 
Lydeuberg Volunteer Corps. 
8vo, with a Map, 15s. 


“We recommend Mr. Aylward’s book to all who 
wish to forma correct idea of the kind of warfare in 
which our troops are now engaged."—Academy. 

“ Always br ght, graphic, and uncommonly clever.” 
— World. 





WILLIAM BLACKWO%D and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


RESPIRATORY DISEASES. 


JUST PUBLISHED, price 4s 6d. 
To be had of all Booksellers. 


“RESPIRATORY DISEASES,” 


(Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, Sore-throat, 

Whooping Cough, Diphtheria, Loss of Voice, &c.), and 

their Specific Cure, by Dr. Churchill's Methods from 
the Dutch and other Sources. 


J. W. KOLCKMANN, 2 Langham Place, London. 





New Edition, Illustrated, Is. 


HE SEARCH for a PUBLISHER. 
Contains Publi-hing Arrangements, Specimens 

of Type, and Illustrations, and much invaluable In- 

formation for those about to Publish. 

London: Provost and C»., 36 Henrietts Street, W.C. 


EWEL ROBBERIES. — CHUBB’S 
SAFES for JEWELS, specially fitted inside with 
wood or velvet, and enclosed in wood cabinets, can be 
seer at CHUBB and SON'S, 63 St. James's Street, S. W., 
and 128 Queen Victoria Street, St. Paal's, EC. 
CHUBB'S PATENT LOCKS for all Purposes. I!lus- 
trated Piice Lists sent free. 








Now ready, in 2 vols. large post 8vo, price 24s. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION, 


FROM THE TREATY OF PARIS TO THE TREATY 
OF BERLIN, AND a SECOND AFGHAN 
AR. 


By the DUKE of ARGYLL. 


STRAUAN and CO., LIMITED, 34 Paternoster Row. 





The EIGHTH EDITION is now ready of 
THE 


LIFE & WORDS OF CHRIST. 


By CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 
In 2 vols. large 8vo, price 30s. 


“A work of the highest rank. breathing the spirit 
of true faith in Christ."—Dr. DgeLitzscn, the Com- 
mentator. 

“ Your work on the ‘Life and Words of Christ’ TI 
poseess, know well, and like much. I recommend it 
to every one, in preference to any other book on the 
subject. It is a most valuable contribution to reli- 
gious literature.”—Rev. Canon RyLe. 

“Tam deeply impressed with the extensive reading 
and varied learning whch Dr. Geisie’s work dis- 
ean ARTHUR HEkVEY, Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, 

“We entirely agree with that eminent commen- 
tator, Dr. Delitzsch, that Dr. Geik'e’s work is of the 
bighest rank."—Record. 


STRAHAN and CO., LIMITED, 34 Paternoster Row. 


BE-BE, THE NAILMAKER’S 
DAUGHTER, 
By the Author of “ Gideon's Rock,” 
IS APPEARING MONTHLY IN 
THE DAY OF REST. 
Ricbly Illustrated, price ¢d. 
“ We shall be surprised if ‘ Be-Be’ be not one of the 


best, if not the best, stories of the year."—Liverpool 
Albion. 





Price 63, Monthly, profusely illustrate... 


PEEPS HOW, 


Strahan’s Magazine for the 
all Ages. 


Young of 


“No house in which there are children should be 
without it for avother week.’ —Dum/friesshire Hera!d. 


STRAHAN and CO., LIMITED, 34 Paternoster Row 








Now ready, crown 8vo, 270 pp., price Is; by post, 1« 24 
The EDINBURGH PUBLISHING COMPANY'S 
TLLUSTRATED VERBATIM REPORT OF THE 
RIAL of the DIRECTORS of the 

CITY of GLASGOW BANK. 

“A permanent record «f a memorable trial."— 
Scotsman. 

The Publishers have to express their thanks to the 
learned Judge who tried the case, for hi« kindness !a 
revising the Charge to the Jury, which now appears 
in a substantial y accurat® form. 

(12.400 Copies have been Sold of this Edition.) 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, and all 
Book el ers. 


Octavo, 616 pages, double columns, cloth, price és. 
NOMPENDIUM of IRISH BIO- 
} GRAPHY. By ALFRED Wess. 

* We welcome this compendium......of fascinating 
reading."—Acudemy ‘A t-oroughly ureful book.”"— 
Notes and Queries. “ Written with remarkable fairness 
eoceed evidently the result of long and conscientious 
labour,,..... the style is clear and eff: ctive......alike solid 
and entertaining. "—<Spectator. 

Dublin: H. M. GiLt and Son, Sackville Street. 
By Rev. VERNON HUTTON, Vicar of Sneinton. 
Price 2s, cloth boards; by post, 2s 14d. 
HE MINDof CHRIST. One Hundred 
Outlines of Meditations on the History of the 
Temptation, Passion, and Resurrect'on 

E. LonGuvrst, 30 New Bridge Street, Bl.ckfriars, 

Ec. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


HE 


PRESENT POSITION of the 
BURIALS QUESTION. By J. Carvet. 
WILLIAMS. Contains a Description of the several 


Burial Bills now before Parliament. 
ELLior Srock, 62 Paternoster Row. 
Seventh Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 
this Disease. By Ropert G. Watts, M.D., M.B.C.S., 
LS.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 
London: C. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


ERRYER’S MONUMENT.—See the 
BUILDER of this week (4d, or by post 4}d), 

for View ; also View of Bamburg ral; the Aie- 
Copyright Question; True Comfort in Architecture ; 
Professor Barry's Lectures; Art and Eogineering; 
Gold-Leaf Factory; Medieval Building Trades; 
English Bells ; Great Works of Greek Art; Industrial 
Crisis; Archeology; New Buildings, &c.—46 Catherine 








Street, and all Newsmea. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


BRIAN BORU: a Tragedy. By J. T. B. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ The first thing likely to strike the readers of ‘ Brian Boru’ is that the author 
has a quite remarkable and exceptional gift of tragic verse. We are speaking 
deliberately, when we say'that in no living writer is this quality more marked."— 
Academy. 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES. 


An INTRODUCTION to the SYSTEMATIC 


ZOOLOGY and MORPHOLOGY of VERTEBRATE ANIMALS. By A. 
MACALISTER, M.D., Professor of Comparative Anatomy and Zoology, Univer- 
sity of Dublin. With 28 Diagrams. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


*,* The above is the First Volume of a Series of Works, chiefly Educational, 
undertaken by the Provost and Senior Fellows of Trinity College, Dublin, to be 
entitled the “ Dublin University Press Series.” Other Works will speedily follow. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Conclusion 


of the Great War in 1815. By SpeNceR WALPOLE. VOLS.[. and II. 8yo, 
36s. 


LITERARY STUDIES. By the late WALTER 


BaGenor, M.A. Edited, with a Memoir, by H. Hvetton. 2 vols. 8vo, with 
Portrait, 28s. 


The PENTATEUCH and BOOK of JOSHUA 


ORITICALLY EXAMINED. By the Right Rev. J. W. Co.enso, D.D., 
Bishop of Natal. Part VII., completing the Work. 8vo, 24s. 


The THREE WITNESSES ; or, Scepticism met 


by Fact, in Fresh Evidences of the Truth of Christianity. By the Rev. STEPHEN 
JENNER, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND 


and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By Henry THOMAS BUCKLE. 3 
vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE and 


EPISTLES of St. PAUL; with all the original Illustrations, Maps, Land- 
scapes on Steel, Woodcuts, &c. Library Edition. 2 vols. 4to, 42s. 


INTERMEDIATE EDITION, with a Selection of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 
2 vols. square crown 8yo, 21s. 


StupENT's EDITION, revised and condensed, with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 
1 vol. crown 8v0, 9s. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of 


Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. By J. A. Froupe, M.A. 
CABINET EDITION, 12 vols. crown 8vo, £3 123. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 12 vols. demy 8vo, £8 18s. 


The ENGLISH in IRELAND in the EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By J. A. Froupe, M.A. 3 vols. 8vo, £2 8s. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


By J. A. Froupe, M.A. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 183. 


The INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN; with 


English Introduction, Translation, and Notes. By T. C. SANpDARS, MLA. 
8vo, 188. 


BRANDE’S DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, 


LITERATURE, and ART. Re-edited by the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, Bart., M.A. 
3 vols. medium 8vo, 63s. 


The PATENTEE’S MANUAL. By J. Jonnsoy, 


Barrister-at-l aw, and J. H. JOHNSON, Sol'citor and Patent Agent, Lincoln's 
Inn Fields and Giasgow. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged, Svo, 10s 6d. 


M‘CULLOCH’S DICTIONARY of COMMERCE 


and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. Re-edited by Htca G. Rerp. With 11 
Maps and 30 Charts. Medium 8vo, 63s. 


GANOT’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 


PHYSICS, Experimental and Applied. Translated by E. ATKINSON, Ph.D., 
F.C.S. With 4 Plates and 758 Woodcuts. Large crown 8vo, lds. 


GANOT’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY for 


GENERAL READERS and YOUNG PERSONS. Translated by E. ATKINSON, 
Ph.D., F.C.S. With 2 Plates and 429 Woodcuts. Crowu 8vo, 7s 6d. 


GWILTS ENCYCLOPEDIA of ARCHI- 


TECTURE, with above 1,600 Woodcuts. Revised and extended by W. 
PaPpworTuH. 8vo, 52s 6d. 


———— 
10 SourHampron Street, Srranp, February 15, 1979, 


SAMUEL TINSLEY & (0, 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOTICE.—Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, about 400 es 
price 30s, fo" ech, handsomely bows 


THE POPE AND THE KINg. 
The War between Church and State in Italy, 
By A. GALLENGA (of the Times), Author of “ Italy Revisited,” 





Each in Three Volumes, at all Libraries, 


NOTICE.—New Story by the Popular Author of “ Love's Co; — 
against Woman,” “ Nelly Brooke,” &c, flict, Woman 


HER WORLD AGAINST a LIE: a Novel, 


By FLORENCE MarrYAt, Author of ‘Love's Conflict,” &c. 3 vols., 315 gq, 
Morning Post.—‘ Eminently dramatic......Sure to command large sale,” 


A MOUNTAIN DAISY. By Emily Gragg 


HARDING. 3 vols, 3ls 6d. 
Scot an.— Itis imp 


ible to read ‘ A Mountain Daisy ' without enjoyment.” 
A TANTALUS CUP. By Mrs. Hany 
BENNETT-EDWARDS. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


Scotsman.—“It is written with very considerable narrative and descriptive 

wer.” 

Athenzeum.—*“ Pathetic enough to be read from beginning to end.” 

Queen.—" A feeling of sincere gratitude possesses us when we find 4 first 
essay in fiction free from the manifold errors of omission and commission which 
usually bristle on every page.” 


CUPID and the SPHINX. By Harford 


FLEMING. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 

Academy.—“ At once recalls ‘A Nile Novel’ to mind, Like that clever story, 
it is of American authorship, and its scene lies chiefly in Egypt, while its ebar- 
acters are Europeans and Americans.” 

Athenszeum.—“ There is much freshness about ‘Cupid and the Sphinx’ 
Though Cairo aud the Nile are not quite new ground, they have not much been 
used by novelists,and Mr. Fleming shows that there is much to be mads outof 
them...... When he can also write with vigour and gv0i-tast>, as Mr Fleming doss, 
it follows that his book must have no small merit.” 


The LADY of TREFERNE. By Harriet §. 


HILt. 3 vols., 3ls 6d. 

Scotsman.— Very good work indeed ; not merely because of its intrinsic ex- 
celience, but also from the many sigas it bears of eare and thought in the work- 
manship. Its main subject has often been handled in fiction, but seldom with 
more of freshness or trath than in this book. The tale has numerous side-episoles, 
each with its own independent thread of interest, and one great charm of it arises 
from the skill and conscientious finish with which the numerous personages are 
individualised and portrayed.” 


VIOLET MORTIMER. By Frances Noble. 


8 vole., 31s 6d. 


MY FRIEND and MY WIFE. By Heny 





James Gipss. 3 vols., 31s 6d. [This day. 
The BLACK SQUIRE; or, a Lady’s Four 


Wishes. By Davus. 3 vols., 31s 6d. [Just ready. 





London: SAMUEL TINSLEY and CO., 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS 
T0 BE HAD AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


NOTICE.—New Novel, by the Author of “ Jennie of the Prince's.” 


FETTERLESS, THOUGH BOUND 1T0- 
— By B. H. Buxton, Author of “Jenny of the oa 


NOTICE.—New Novel, by the Author of “‘ Stanfield Hall.” 


The FREEMASON’S DAUGHTER. By J. 


F. Smitu, Author of “ Minnigrey,” ““ Woman and her Master,” &>. In 3 vols. 
[In a few days. 


NOTICE. —New Novel, by the Author of * Crooked Places.” 


The HOUSE by the WORKS. By Edward 
GARRETT, Author of *‘ Occupations of a Retired Life," &c. In 2 THe 
ou 
NOTICE.—New Novel, by the Author of “ Mrs. Brown at the Play.” 
A MARRIAGE of CONSCIENCE. By 
ARTHUR SKETCHLBY (George Rose, M.A ), Author of “ The Brown Papers.” &. 
In 8 vols. [Now ready. 
NOTICE.—A New Sporting Novel, by Byron Webber. 


PIGSKIN and WILLOW. A New Sporting 


Novel. By Byron WEBBER. In 3 vols. [Now ready. 
“There is @ genuine moorland flavour about these veracious chronicles."—Bells 
Life in London. 


NOTICE.—Arthur Montagu Brookfield'’s New Novel. 


The BACHELOR. An Original Novel. By 
ARTHUR MONTAGU BROOKFIELD. In 2 vols. [Ready this day. 





London: LONGMANS ‘and CO. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 3 Catherine Street, Strand. 
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a 
SMITH, ELDER, AND COS 
NEW BOOKS. 


UME BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GAMEKEEPER 
yEW VOL AT HOME.” 


WILD LIFE IN A SOUTHERN COUNTY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME,” 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


NEW VOLUME BY FREDERICK LOCKER. 


PATCHWORK. 
BY FREDERICK LOCKER. 
Small crown 890, 5s. 


ESSAYS ON ART. 
BY J. COMYNS CARR. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE WORLD SHE AWOKE IN. 


BY LIZZIE ALLDRIDGE, 
Author of “By Love and Law.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 


NEW NOVEL sy roe AUTHOR or “Tue MEMBER ror PARIS.” 


THAT ARTFUL VICAR. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE MEMBER FOR PARIS,” &c., &c. 


2 vols. [Vert week. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. OLIPHANT, 


WITHIN THE PRECINCTS. 
BY MRS. OLIPHANT, 


Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. 3 vols. [na few days. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Scale, 50 miles to an inch; size, 29 inches by 17. 
Linen, in Case, 6s 6d. 


MAP OF SOUTH AFRICA, CAPE COLONY, 
NATAL, ZULU LAND, &c. 


By HENRY HALL, 
Draughtsman to the Royal Engineers, Cape Town. 


Compiled from all the available Official Authorities in the Surveyor-General's and 
Roya! Engineers’ Offices, Cape of Good Hope, and numerous Contributions 
from private individuals. 


In Sheet, 4s 6d; Mounted on 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





Ready, demy 8vo, with Map and numerous Illustrations, cloth, 21s. 


LIFE IN ASIATIC TURKEY: 


A Journal of Travel in Cilicia (Pedias and Trachea), 
Isauria, and Parts of Lycaonia and Cappadocia. 
By the Rev. E. J. DAVIS, M.A, 
English Episcopal Chaplain, Alexandria ; 


Author of “ Anatolica ; or, a Visit to Some of the Ancient Ruined Cities of Caria, 
Phrygia, Lycia, and Pisidia.” 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





7 - Now ready, in 8vo, price 2s 6d, sewed. 
OND ON MATRICULATION MATHEMATICS, 
4 comprising Forty-one Years’ Questions in Arithmetic and Algebra, set 
st the University of London, complete from 1838 to 1878, with Answers and 
numerous Explanations from 1838 to 1875, and full Solutions for the last Three 
oe: also, in an Appendix, the Matriculation Papers for January, 1879, with 
ferences and Answers. By THomas Kimber, M.A. Lond. 
London : LONGMANS and Co. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s, 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 
Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING, 
Done by the Best Artists in the Trade, at the Lowest Prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 


An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Pri 
ices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., sent post free. 





THIRD EDITION, NOW READY. 





THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
FRANCES, 


BARONESS BUNSEN. 


AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE, 


AUTHOR OF “MEMORIALS OF A QUIET LIFE,” &c. 


With Two Steel Portraits by Jeens. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 








Atheneum. 

“The record of a most interesting and exe:nplary life. No one 
ever possessed a warmer sympathy for the joys and sorrows of her 
friends, or took a more intelligent interest in the important affairs of 
contemporary history. Her letters are full of interesting details 
about persons and events now become historical.” 


Academy. 


“These Memoirs are a great boon to English reading society. 
Baroness Bunsen was an unusually able woman, endowed with a rare 
amount of physical and mental vitality, as well as with warm and 
sensitive feelings. She was an admirable wife and mother; she 
understood the art of friendship with men, as well as with women ; 
and she had a touch of artistic power, which gave her life poetry and 
dignity in its most hurried and common-place aspects...... Such lives 
are not common, and no society can afford easily to forget them.” 


Examiner. 
“Mr. Hare’s Memoir should be read by everybody. There will be 
few who can rise from a perusal of it without owning that for a time 
they have been lifted into a higher atmosphere, or without feeling a 
genuine admiration for the loving and lovable life here depicted.”’ 


Daily News. 
“Delightful reading......The records of a singularly attractive 
character, and a social career extraordinarily rich in interesting 
experiences. Her illustrious husband’s position in diplomacy, and 
her own rank and station, gave her an influence in society, which her 
gifts and attainments quite exceptionally adorned.” 


Nonconformist. 
“One of the most admirable additions to English biography. 
While at all points, it opens out lines of connection with the highest 
circles of society, the chief interest is the domestic one. The fine 
tone, the harmonious self-development, the wide sympathy, the dis- 
cernment, the graceful and informing piety all take colour from this, 
and render the book precisely such as is likely to exercise a very wide 


influence.”’ 
John Bull. 


“Those readers who delighted in ‘ Memorials of a Quiet Life ’’— 
and their name is legion—will find in this a book very similar in tone, 
and like its predecessor, full of a tender and pathetic interest.”’ 


Rock. 
“These volumes will be heartily welcomed, for they bring us ac- 
quainted with persons and things which possess an undying interest to 
English people. Asa child, Madame de Bunsen remembered Royalty at 
Windsor in the days of good old George III., and fifty years later, she 
was the welcome guest of Queen Victoria and Prince Albert...... She 
seems to have known and understood everybody.” 


Scotsman. 
“Few women had more opportunities of sccing and knowing the 
world. Clever, intelligent, and sympathetic, she entered into all her 
husband’s pursuits, helped him in his trouble, aided him in his labours, 
and shared that liberal piety which made his Evangelicalism noble.’’ 


Glasgow Herald. 
“Mr. Hare has acted wisely in letting the letters, as far as pos- 
sible, tell their own story of a life so suggestive of elevated thoughts, 
cultivated habits, and kindly ways.” 


Leeds Mercury. 
“One of the most interesting and valuable of modern biographies, 
by the publication of which Mr. Hare has made the world his debtor. 








192 FLEET STREET, and 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.C, 


DALDY, ISBISTER, and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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AND CO.’S LIST, 





C. KEGAN PAUL 





NEW BOOKS. 





The EVOLUTION of MAN. A Popular Expo- 
sition of the Principal Points of Human Ontogeny and Phylogeny. By 
Professor ERNST HAECKEL, Author of ‘ The History of Creation,” &. 2 vols. 
large post 8vo, cloth, price 32s. 


The RENAISSANCE of ART in FRANCE. 


By Mrs. MARK PATTISON. With 19 Steel Engravings. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 
price 32s. 


The LAND of MIDIAN REVISITED. By 
Captain RicHArp F. Burton, Author of “ The Gold Mines of Midian.” With 


numerous Illustrations on Wood, and by Chromolithography. 2 vols. demy 
8yo, cloth, 32s. 


The INNER LIFE of SYRIA, PALESTINE, 
and the HOLY LAND. By Mrs. RicHarp Burton. With Maps, Photographs, 
and Coloured Plates, Third and Cheaper Edition,in 1 vol. large post 8vo, 
cloth, price 10s 6d. 


EDUCATION as a SCIENCE. By ALEXANDER 
Baty, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
(Vou. XXV. of the “ International Sc‘entiflc Series.”) 


NUCES : Exercises on the Syntax of the Public 


School Latin Primer. New Edition, in Three Parts, crown 8vo, each Is. 
(The Three Parts can also be had bound together, in cloth, price 3s.) 


- 

A PHILOLOGICAL INTRODUCTION to 
GREEK and LATIN for STUDENTS. Translated and adapted from the 
German of FERDINAND Baur, Dr. Ph. By C. KEGAN PAUL, M.A. Oxon., and 
the Rev. E. D. STONE, M.A., late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and 
Assistant-Master at Eton. Second Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 
6s. 

“ Dr. Baur's attempt to convey the results of a scientific investigation of Greek 
and Latin in the shortest possible form is highly successful, and those who are 
anable to read German ought to be grateful for the translation of the work. The 
book is essentially a useful one.”—Vature. 


The CHILDHOOD of the WORLD: a Simple 


Account of Man in Early Times. By Epwarp CLopp, F.R.AS. Sixth 
Edition, crown Syo, cloth, price 3s. A Special Evition for Schools, price Is. 


“‘ The book is one which very young children could understand, and which 
grown-up persons may run through with pleasure and advantage." —Speciator. 


The METAPHYSICS of JOHN STUART MILL. 


By W. L. Courtney, Fellow of New College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, clotb, 
price 5s 6d, 


The BALANCE of EMOTION and INTEL- 


LECT: an Essay Introductory to the Study of Philosophy. By CHARLES 
WALDSTEIN, Ph.D. Crown 8yo, cloth, price 6s. 


CHAPTERS on the ART of THINKING, and 


other Essays. By the late JAMES HINTON, Author of “The Place of the 
Physician,” &c. With an Introduction by SHaDWORTH HopGson. Edited by 
C. H. HINTON. Crown 8yo, cloth, price 8s 6d. 


SEEKING for LIGHT: SERMONS. By the 


Rev. A. H. CRAUFURD, formerly of Oriel College, Oxford. Crown $vo, cloth, 
price 5s. ° 


The DIVINE LEGATION of CHRIST. By the 


Rev. T. W. Fow.e, Author of * The Reconciliation of Religion and Science."’ 
Crown 8yo, cloth, price 7s. 


FROM A QUIET PLACE: a New Volume of 
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